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STATE OF IRELAND. 





IRELAND, by Cosar and Tacitus distinguished by the 
name of Hibernia, by Ptolemy, the geographer, called 
Irernia, by Diodorus Siculus Iris, and by Strabo Ierne, 
enjoyed, at a very remote period, considerable ccle- 
brity as a seat of religion and learning, After the dawn 
‘of Christianity in Europe, from the number of erudite 
and holy men it sent as missionaries to other parts of the 
world, as yet immersed in Gothic ignorance and dark~ 
ness, this island acquired the dignified title of Insuta 
Saxcronum, or the Isle of Saints—a title which it con- 
tinued to retain during the fifth and two following cen- 
turies. In the elevénth century it was cetled Scotia, in 
common «with the modern Scotland; and “ all correct 
writers,” says Archbishop Usher, “in mentioning the 
two countries, distinguished them by Vetus et nova 
Scotia, major or minor, ulterior and citerior.” Even so 
late as the fifteenth century, Ireland is mentioned by 
foreign writers under this name, 

‘Though we cannot give implicit credit to the relations 
of the Irish historians, in regard to the high degree of 
civilization, and the progress of the arts of peace, for 
which, as they assert, their country was eminent at 
the distant period alluded to; yet it appears but rea- 
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* sonable thi these effects should have been in part pro- 

duced by the ages of tranquillity and prosperity enjoyed 
by the island, previous to the invasion ordered by Egirid, 
King of the Northumbrians, in the seventh century; when 
its lands, churches, and monasteries, were laid waste, 
‘This irruption, together with those of the Norwegians 
aud Danes, (the Ostmen, or Eastmen, of Irish history,) 
towards the close of the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth century, terminated not merely in the entire sub- 
jection’ of the island to the Norwegian leader, Turgesius; 
but by the intestine wars which ensued between the 
natives and the new settlers, for nearly three hundred 
years following, occasioned the destruction of those 
learned seminaries for which Ireland bad been long so 
justly famous, “ whence savage septs and roving barba- 
Tians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings 
‘of religion,” and reduced the people and the country to 
that state of moral und political degradation, from which, 
owing to the mistaken—we had almost said similar— 
policy of the government which succeeded to that of the 
barbaric hordes, they are yet far from having completely 
emerged. 

At the era of which we are about to speak—that of 
the arrival of the English in 1170—the civil conten- 
tions of Ireland having produced its division into several 
petty kingdoms, nominally dependant on the King of 
Connaught; Roderic O'Connor, then King of that pro- 
vince, and monarch of Ireland, invaded the territory of 
his vassal the King of Leinster, in punishment for the 
manifold cruelties and acts of oppression by which the 





* According’ to Giraldas Cambrensis: though Inter writers eup- 


‘pose Turgesius to have conquered only some comsiderable peton of 
‘the country, 
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latter had made himself odious to the people under bis 
immediate sway. ‘This Prince, by name Dermod Mac 
Morogh, flying from the arms of Roderic, sought refuge 
in England; whence passing into Aquitaine, and throw- 
ing himself at the feet of our Henry the Second, be 
solicited his protection, and took an oath of allegiance. 
Happy to avail himself of so favourable a conjuncture, 
Henry, who even as far back as 1155 had procured a 
buil from Pope Adrian to authorize his invasion of the 
sister island, immediately issued an edict (being pre- 
cluded from rendering personal assistance by the war he 
was carrying on in Aquitaine) importing that he had 
received Dermod into his protection, grace, and favour; 
“ Wherefore that all they, that to him as oure lawfull man 
helpe yieldeth into his land him to restore, oure grace 
and oure good love have they thereto.” After some delay, 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, surnamed Strong- 
‘bow from his excellence in archery, a man of courage 
and address, but of desperate fortunes, espoused the 
cause of the exiled Prince; and undertook to lead a body 
of men to Ireland in his service, on condition that Dermod 
should give him his daughter Eva in marriage, and set 
tle upon him and his heirs the inheritance of the king- 
dom of Leinster. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the efforts of the gallant Earl were crowned with success, 
and laid the foundation of the English power in Ireland: 
Henry soon after setting sail from Milford Haven for the | 
scene of the late contentions; confirming, by royal, grant, 
the possession of the province of Leinster to Strongbow; 
and-receiving from him, and from all the other petty 
sovereigns of the country, not excepting the titular King 
of Ireland, Rederic O'Connor, himself, the oath of sub- 
mission and féalty. Then, having distributed large 
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tracts.of land to the principal of his followers, and ap- 
pointed Hugh de Lacy (to whom he had given in fee the 
county of Meath) the first general governor, under the 
title of Lord Justice, he returned to England: from 
which period the Kings of England have been the ac- 
Knowledged sovereigns of Ireland; and have appointed 
successive viecroys, who were at first called Keepers or 
Wardens of Ireland, afterwards Justices and Deputies, 
now Lords Lieutenant, and, in their absence, Lords 
Justices. 

"That the English government, thus permanently set« 
tled in Ircland, has, from its commencement almost to 
the present era, been radically and most lamentably 
urong, many circumstances tend to demonstrate. In 
every other country of Europe, the progress of civiliza- 
tion, of the liberal arts, and of those tastes and clegant 
desires which mark the improvement of humanity, has 
been commensurate with that of letters and of time: 
Yrelund aloue, the greater part of it at least, remains 
immersed in nearly all its pristine barbarity. fn England, 
and yct more conspicuously perhaps in Scotland, the 
general division of labour, and the successive improve- 
ments in machinery, have advanced agriculture and 
manufactures to a pitch of excellence hitherto unprece- 
dented in the annals of the world; in Ireland, the sub- 
jected peasant yet weaves for himself the garments that 
he wears, rears for himself the wretched cabin that he 
inhabits, tills with bis own hands the ground for every 
morsel of produce upon which he subsists, and unites in 
his own person every office of rural, domestic, and manu- 
facturing economy, The consequence is, that his gar- 
ments are generally such as an English labourer would 
scarcely stoop to pick up from the ground, his cabin and 
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his food such as would be appropriated for the lodgment 
and subsistence of our working animals, while be himself, 
in many instances, performs the various species of labour 
in England allotted to those useful brutes —Far be from 
us the wish, from national pride, or for the encourage~ 
ment of prejudices, as prevalent as “they are unworthy 
of us, to overcharge the picture we have drawn: the 
facts have been before our eyes; and with sentiments of 
the sincerest pity we repeat those facts, as a necessary 
first sketch of the features, prominent to the view of 
every tourist, in the ill-fated country we have under- 
taken to describe. 

We have alluded to defects in the government of 
the country, as the prime source of its complicated 
wretchedness; and, without the slightest intention of 
engaging in political disquisitions, or evincing the slightest 
shade of bias in regard to any political point, we must 
Tevert to, and in some measure enlarge upon, the opinion 
thus generally expressed, in order to render our ideas 
of the actual state of Ireland in uny degree clear to those 
who may favour us with their perusak, 

The selfish and exclusive spirit which, immediately 
upon the conquest of this country, separated “the meer 
Irish,” as the original inhabitants were insolently called, 
from the hateful aristocracy of the pale, coutinued, with 
very little alteration, (although its distinctions, subse- 
quent to the reformation, became religious rather than 
Rational,) to actuate the reigning administration until the 
year 1778;* and, truth compels us to add, the traces of 
this spirit are still but too perceptible in an ‘united’ 


* When “some of the mest galling and degrading parts of the code 
of popers-laws were abrogated.” Earl af Daraley’s speech in pars 
Fiameut, 
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government, the constitution of which, according to the 
eloquent Burke, ‘is not made for great general proscrip- 
tive exclusions,” since “ sooner or later it will destroy 
them, or they will destroy it!” Yet have not those 
great proscriptive exclusions, by which the immense 
majority of the Irish population are debarred from every 
exertion for individual improvement, by the deprivation 
of the grand prospective solace of all human effort, hope 
of individual honours and rewards—have not those 
exclusions, by their deep though silent operation for 
ages, in themeclves been calculated to produce that 
abject disregard for all the camforts and conveniences of 
Jife, that slavish awe of wealth and power, which so 
peculiarly characterize the ‘ prascribed’ many among the 
poor in Ireland; together with those tyrannical and over- 
bearing habits which in that country are as peculiarly, 
and, we fear, almost universally, the attributes of the 
affluent and favoured few?—The reader will perceive 
that we make no distinct allusion to the chief political 
question, in regard to Ireland, of the day~that we 
consider the oligarchical setthement of the country by 
Henry, the tyrannous acts of that otherwise great and 
enlightened Queen, Elizabeth,® the exterminating policy 


+ Three successive insurrections took place in Irelond during the 
reign of this Queen : the last of which, becoming national warfare, 
‘ns protracted seven years, and not finally terminated at her death, 
The extensive forfeitures succeeding every altempt, and the intole. 
rubte oppression of the natives by the recent settlers, rekindled the 
flames which immature efforts t0 force the reformed religion upon. 
the country had originally fomented: but though Phitip of Spain 
seconded with all bis might the rebel armies, both the Speniards and 
Irish were at length universally subdued; and the eomrequence of 
this immense bloodshed vas only the more complete establishment of 
the English power, than at any previous period, iu Ireland, 
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of Cromwell, the bad faith of the ‘constitutional’ Wil- 
liam,t the rigours exercised in the extinction of the recent 
rebellion, and the whole past and present temporal dis- 


* The rebellivn extingwished by thiv fortunate general had lasted 
eleven years, commencing with the general mussacre of the pro- 
‘teutants in 1641; end was productite of the most haneful connequences 
to the peace, umou, and prosperity of Ireland, ‘The arvere reatric~ 
tions imposed vu the catholic yarty bud produced a Lurning desire 
for revenge; the protestanty were uot behind-hand in sanguinary 
Tetatiution; the hyrrors acted ou both sidey almost surpass belief, 
and the number of iphabitots who perished in these years was not 
Jess than 600,000! The niaich of Ciomweil was one track of deves. 
tation and bloodshed, After the re-catublisiment of the protestant 
interest, the population of the old native Irish way inch cacceded by 
that of the old and new inhubitauts of the Beitish race, 

+ The battle of the Boyne, with winch ended the hopes of the 
Secout Jumes, was succeeded by the treaty of Limerick, In this 
ulated, that the catholics should “ eujoy sack privi- 
xercise of their religion as werv consisteuk with the hums 
* and the suid Rowan catholics” were promised “ such 
further security in thet paiticular as may preserre them from any 
disturbance upon the account of their waid religion.” Yet in the face. 
of this Grat articte of the treaty, that code uf defensive aud preventive. 
statutes was compiled, which extended to the very abolition of thin 
their venerated religion~a code which impeded the progress of eatho- 
tie indwatry, and thwarted every species of laudable ambition among. 
the people of that persuasion; which expuved thew to unnumbered 
outrages and spoliations, reduced them almost to the coudition of 
slaves, obstructed wat iuiwuial alliances hetween them and the prow 
tertanta; and, in the end, set the son against the father and the 
father ugainst the son, and threatened the destruction of every tie 
of filial end fraternal affection, by the act (in the rein of Anne) by 
which it became low that ‘the elder son of a catholic remuining a 
catholic, the younger, profersing himaelf a protestant in his father's 
ife-time, should iaherit the catate!” 

+t This last rebellion, it must be admitted, wes the fraitof political 
ferences in the country; and the false glare 
of the French revolution was undoubtedly the first active stimulant 
to the long-slumbering elements of civil disunion, The insurrection 
broke out amoug the presbyterians of the north ; and the catholics 
‘were mere tools in theiriands. BU}, precluded from taking ap arma 
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abilities ofthe catholics, butas so many links in the chain 
of causes which produced the effects we deplore. Singu- 
Jar, indeed, as unfortunate, has been the fate of Ireland. 
Though Henry introduced the English laws within the 
pale, though Elizabeth, finally expunging the Brehon 
code,* established our system of legislature throughout 
the country, yet for ages after that period the people in 
general received no advantages from its establishment: 
and, notwithstanding the subsequent union of the two 
countries has wrought out some substantial benefits for 
Ireland, and has paved the way for greater, the benefi- 
cent and equalizing spirit of our legal institutions is still 
fav from being generally understood, as well as from 
operating for the benefit of that class far whose protec- 
tion laws were principally made, in this hitherto unbappy 
island, Even now the pooret orders consider an appeal 
ww interest, or the eloquence of a bribe, as the only cer- 
tain means of obtaining justice; even now, though high 
judicial situations are filled by men of undoubted honour 
and integrity, too many of the petty magistrates oppress, 
insult, or neglect the populace, as it may suit their 
on the side uf government, the lutter, even if loyally disposed, were 
in numerous instances conipelied by self-defence to enlist under the 
bauners of the rebels; as they were, by turns, driven from their 
homes and means af subsistence by the urmy, or forced into the parsing 
bands of the disaffected, Ax soow as the presbyteriaus perceived the 
ascendancy derived, iu the progress of events, (from mere uumericel 
atrength,) by the cutholies, they etuuged sides, and secretly assisted 
the guverameut: aud this circumstance, uniting with the mild and 
conciliatory measuces af dength adupted uniler the administration of 
‘Marquis Cornwallis, aloue preserved the country. 

* The Brehon laws were those of the aboriginal Irish: so called 
frova the Brebons, or officers by whom they were administered, They 
were extremely rude and imperfect, suited ouly tw aa early aad int 
bulent state of seviely; and their chief feature the eric, or fine of 
compensativg thes altowed fur every imaginable crime, 
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humours or their comvenience; and the populace, in their 
turn, finding the 


Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the taw,” 


imbibe feelings of contempt (well masked by seeming 
obsequiousness) for the magistracy they in other circum- 
stances would honour; and not unnaturally conceive 
themselves privileged to redress the wrongs of which they 
might friitlessly complain to their superiors. Hence 
the numerous outrages which disgrace the nightly annals 
of the country; hence the associations of “ Carders” 
and “ Threshers”—associations so far from originating in 
mere disaffection to the government, as is very gencrally 
supposed, that they invariably arise out of a spirit of 
opposition to some attempts of local despotism ; and are 
the genuine results of the desperate fear and deeply- 
brooding revenge of men feeling themselves aggrieved, 
yet deprived of all hope of legal recompence by their 
natural protectors. Private acts of malice and revenge 
are indeed the only stain upon the national character of 
the Irish: and having observed the sources whence they 
flow, as from a fountuin-head of heart-burnings and dis- 
content, it better becomes the generosity of the English 
character to palliate than very severely to condemn 
them. The Irish have been accused also of cruehy and 
deceit—no opinions, if applied to the great body of the 
nation, can be more erroncous: and though individual 
instances in support of such opinions should be adduced, 
yet surely they must be repeated with a_bad grace by a 
people whose government and whose ancestors have both 
deceived and oppressed, and who themselves but too 
frequently ridicule and insult them; whose penal laws 
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and whose arbitrary sway have, it isiprobable, rendered 
a character, originally open and unsuspicious, jealous, 
cunning, and distrustful; aud have reduced a frank and 
noble nation to a state in which prevarication and cheat- 
ing become modes of self-defence, and in which the low 
vices of barbaric life are necessarily and inevitably gene- 
rated. “To place no trust in a people,” says an elegant 
writer, “is often an effectual way to make them unworthy 
of trust: and when the Irish find that they are no longer 
aliens in the lands of their fathers, they will be amongst 
the most fuithful subjects of the British empire.”* 

Strong reasons exist for believing that the native Irish 
and the Highlanders of Scotland were anciently one 
people: their customs, manners, language, and super- 
stitions, bear a resemblance to this day; and the High- 
Jander converses casity with the ‘wild Irishman.” With 
some limitations, it is true that the Irishman, as well as 
the Highlander, possesses ‘the generous and chivalrous 
spirit—the selfsubdued mind—the warm affection to his 
family—the fond attachment to his clan—the love of 
story and of song—the contempt of danger and of luxury 
—the mystic superstition equally awful and tender :” 
and, observes the writer we have just quoted, “ he only 
requires to be placed in circumstances favourable to 
moral improvement, in order to exhibit the same lovely 
picture of simplicity and innocence, of affection and 
fidelity, that may be seen in the glens and recesses of 
the north;” although “the Irish peasant (now) does not 
much excel the savage in just notions of liberty, or in 
due respect for the laws and civil institutions of man!+ 

The hospitality of the Irish has become proverbial ; 
and itis confined to no rank or class, language or religion. 

© Dewar's Observations on Ireland, + Mr. Newenham, 
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Welcome! kindly welcome! is the universal salutation to 
the traveller who approaches their cabins in the more fre- 
quented parts, where English is generally spoken; and 
Ceud mile failte duit!—a hundred thousand welcomes-—~ 
is shouted by man, woman, and child, to every visitant, in 
the native Erse of the mountains. This language, it has 
been observed, and may be repeated by the way, abounds 
with terms of endearment—another proof of the “ mild 
and tender enthusiasm” proper to the Irish character. It 
is spoken by 3,000,000 of the people; and, like the 
vernacular languages of the Welsh and Highlanders, is 
loved and venerated by all those ‘to whose infant minds 
it first conveyed the tender and endearing accents of 
maternal affection,” to a romantic extreme. 

The mention of the language in common use among so 
largea proportion of the population, (a population, of which 
though there are few accurate returns, we are induced 
to estimate as rather exceeding 6,000,000,) naturally 
Jeads us to a subject, in one point of view intimately 
connected with it, though too generally considered as 
extraneous. We allude to the state of education among 
the lower orders of the Irish; which, in very few instances, 
that we could discover, ut the period of our recent tour, 
‘was conveyed in the national tongue of the inhabitants, 
in which only instruction can by any possibility be efti- 
ciently received by those who spcak it. Schools are suf- 
ficiently abundant; and immense sums are annually 
expended in their support; but the lessons are invariably 
in English, though intended, as we ure warranted in 
supposing, for the benefit of the poor natives, who are 
incapable of maintaining a conversation in any language. 
but the Erse? A fact scarcely to be credited; and suf- 
ficient of itself to account for the deplorable ignorance af 
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the great mass ofthe people; as well as for the actually 
increasing prevalence of that language, and that religion, 
loth of which, itis to be presumed, this protestant mode 
of teaching was intended to exterminate. Should popery 
indeed be rooted from the island?—enlighten the minds 
of the people, then, in the only way it is possible they 
can be enlightened; and the mists of delusion will of 
themselves full from their eyes: and though a majority 
might continue papists in name, there are countless in- 
stances to prove, that the name alone would neither make 
them bad men nor disloyal subjects. Should the influ- 
ence of the priests be abolished?—let the clergy of the 
established church preach to their benighted flocks in the 
dialect of the majority* of those they have taken under 
their spiritual care; and the flocks themselves, deserting 
their ignorant and selfish guides, would, in the natural 
course of things, prefer the teaching of sound Icarning, dis 
interested zeal, and eloquent ubility. Or should the Irish 
language, on the ground of the benefits to be derived from 
national unity of speech, be extirpated, at least so far as 
it is a medium of ora? communication?—still, strange as 
may appear the means we would devise for this end, 
we would simply recommend that, by versions of the 
Bible, Prayer-book, &c. in that tongue, as weil as by 
teaching, and, for a time at least, preaching also in the 
same dialect, its temporary cultivation should lead to its 
final eradication. ‘This has ever been found the only 
rational method that could be adopted for the extinction 
of a language, spoken by a class only in a nation, the 
language of whose government is dissimilar to it; and 


+ We heg to be understood here in a restricted sense; an spenking: 
ouly of those ports of Ireland, where the Erve is the dialect af the 
majority. 
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its expediency has been fully shewn both in Wales and 
in the Highlands, the respective national dialects of 
which are hourly wearing away, under the like system 
of cultivation, Iadeed, the principles upon which this 
method is founded, are the principles of owr common 
nature itself; since mankind in general, it in scea, willl 
cling to their nutive habits the more obstinately for their 
being proscribed; since, unlesy cocrced by their rulers, 
men are naturally prone to imitate their modes of speak 
ing as well as of living; and since they not only obtain 
a foreign tongue more easily by being first enabled to 
enlarge their ideas in their own, but, finding the materials 
of knowledge scunty in the dialect of their fathers, are 
Jed to gratify their now awakencd thirst for information, 
by more familiarly acquainting themselves with a lan- 
guage containing the treasures of that erudition they 
admire, 

‘These remarks are move particularly applicable to the 
Trish poor, as they are themselves eminently prepared for 
the reception of a liberal system of education, calculated 
tosupply their wants, without wounding their nationality, 
ov unnccessutily disturbing their prejudices, Their 
efforts for the attainment of knowledge, the 








“ Majestic tree, that proudly waves 
“Us branching words, its letter-leuves 

“ Whose root is truth, whose stem is power, 
© Aad virtue its cousummate flower,”* 








are unremitting and universal; and inguisitivencss is 
among the more obvious of their national characteristics. 
Unlike the lower classes in many countries, conspicuous 
on'y for their buorish stupidity, they are, a> a distur 


* Dr. Dreanan. 
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guished member of the British senate, Mr. Curwen, 
pbserved, “ the most pleasing peasantry in Europes” 
arch, vivacious, shrewd, and intelligent. Neither is it 
any exaggeration, that an Irisluoan will walk miles 
with you to discover whence you come, where you are 
going, and what is your business: he will appear 
merry to make you frank, and perfectly untutored 
and simple, with a design constantly in viewt It 
should be noticed also, that these penple possess no 
common talent for striking and origina) remark; and 
with this faculty probubly is connected the not less 
amusive habit of blundering; but, let it be remembered, 
that their blunders “ are never blunders of the heart.” 
With thosc among the Irish, habituated only to the na- 
tive dialect, this propensity, it is jastly thought, may be 
ascribed, in a great measure, to the circumstance of their 
conversing, when with strangers, in ont language, while 
they are at the same moment /henhing in the abrupt and 
highly figurative idioms of another; forin the Erse, which 
alone in general they periectly understand, they are rot 
observed to make more blunders than other people. 
And should it be objected to this apology, that even 
where no Irish is spoken thé natives are equally ha- 
ble to these Iibrrmunisms, we have only farther to 
plead, that a certain dry humour, a considerable degree 
of enthusiasm, and exuberance of fancy—no unpleasing 
traits of character in a pcople—may, possibly, both with 
the Insh and Anglorish, be the grand sources of ther 
production, and our consequent entertainment—It may 
be remarked also, as in some measure corroborating this 
view of the subject, that among the Highlanders, who are 
equally distinguishable for ent] wm and warmth of 


4 Mr, Dewan, 
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fancy, though inferior in humour to the Irish, the same 
propensity has been observed, although in # less degree. 

A high sense of Aonour is also so prevalent among these 
people, as to be entitled to the distinction of a national 
characteristic: of all professions, that of an informer 
is the most universally execrated; and accordingly men 
of this class are rare in proportion to the contempt and 
detestation in which they are held. The general honesty 
existing amidst so much distress, is yet more to be com- 
amended: as an instance, the potatoes, which aré the 
chief food of the poorer orders, and are generally left 
embanked in large quantities in the fields, are rarely, 
even in seasons of scarcity, known to be pilfered. 
Charity ranks high in their list of virtues: from the 
‘very meanest cabins, the shout of welcome extends not 
Jess to the common beggar than to the way-faring man. 
Among a people thys alive to ull the generous impulses 
of feeling, and as eager to be grateful as to give, it were 
an anomaly in the human heart were they not equally 
susceptible of resentment: accordingly we find the Irish 
the warmest and best of friends, and worse foes we cannot 
readily imagine, And that the scale of morality among 
such a people should be inconsistent and imperfect, will 
not be wondered ut by such as are acquainted with the 
influence of national depression upon national character + 
it should be an axiom in political economy, that “ every 
circumstance, which divests the individual of respecta- 
bility, either in his own or others’ estimation, is injur 
tious to his moral interests.” 

The population of Ireland is excessive; evidently 
exceeding its means of support. Its increasé of late 
years has been out of all proportion to that of capital 
and means of emphagmient} both of which, in most 
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countries, are concomitant with, if not the creative 
sources of, numerical growth in the inhabitants. In 
1185, Giraldus Cambrensis tells us, Ireland was without 
roads, and nearly wainkabited ; even in 1652, Sir William 
Petty supposed the population not to exceed 850,000; 
yet at the present moment, as already stated, it probably 
amounts to more than 6,060,000! A prodigious in- 
crease for any country in the time; and particularly fora 
country circumstunced like Ireland. Bot perhaps the very 
circumstances generally supposed to retard population 
in acountry, in Ircland have contributed to augment 
it, National debusement produces a general disregard 
for consequcnees; and poverty becoming, as it were, 
indigenous to successive generations, appeared to in- 
spire less horror as the portion of their offspring: mar- 
riages therefore were eurly and inconsiderate; and the 
children, when grown up, being compelled, from in- 
suficiency of provisions in the parcatal cabin, to seck 
establishment for themselves, created an increased de- 
mand for minute subdivisions of land, (from the time of 
the Brehon laws too prevalent in Ireland;) while this 
excessive subdivision again atforded “too great a facility 
to marriage.” ‘Thus cause and effect operated and re 
operated upon each other; while the aggregate conse= 
quences were augmented and are yet augmenting by the 
general desire among persons of landed property to 
multiply the number of settlers upon their estates, for 
the purpose of muking freeholderss by a process, both 
novel and peculiar t this country, which we may here~ 
after take an opportunity of describing, 

This extraordinary increase in the number of inhabi- 
tants, has likewise nut unfrequently been ascribed chiefly 
to the introduction of the potatoe in Ireland, a root, by the 
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cultivation of which, while ffteca Irish, it is calculated, 
are maintained by the same extent of land us is uecessary 
for the support of one English manufacturer, the truth of 
that position has also been proved, which asserts that 
“cheap food is not always a blessing.” Some again have 
been inclined to consider the want of manufactures a lead- 
ing cause of the redundancy as- well as of the general 
misery of the people; since, as is most truc, manufuctures 
have a tendency to create the wants they are instituted 
tosupply sand, by thus teaching improvement inthe modes 
of tiving, become a relative check to population, when 
it is foreseen that, consistent with the enjoyment of 
such and such comforts and convenienecs, any great 
inerease in numbers cannot be supported by the soit, 
But both these causes are resolvable into the primary 
ones of political debasement, and excessive subdivision 
of land; as, without the latter, the peasant could not be 
able to appropriate so smal? a portion of ground as is equal 
to his demands for rent and subsistence upon potas 
5 and, unless politicatly debased, no nation would be 
Jong content with such aa utter deprivation of the bles- 
sings of life, as this mode of subsistence argues; but would 
of itself establish the manufactures at home, or the cum- 
mercé abroad, necesszry to the supply of its growing 
wants, were industry and enterprise but efficiently pro- 
tected, and exertion sure of its reward. 

‘The state of agriculture in Ireland may in some mea- 
sure be inferred from our previous remarks; as well as 
from the established fact, that a turge proportion of its 
inbabitants subsist upon potatocs. Notwithstanding, 
however, a considcrable quantity of com is raised, both 
for consumption in the large towns, and for exportation. 
But the general system of husbandry is wretebedly bar- 

c3 
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barous; and the redundancy of manual labour, to an 
English eye, not a litle remarkable. Even potatoes, 
‘experience in the growth of which, it might be presumed, 
would have produced absolute perfection in their mode of 
culture, might be reared by methods infinitely preferable 
to those here in use. One fourth of the land in tillage 
is supposed to be applied to the cultivation of this root. 
‘The soil is remarkably fertile, excepting that of a very 
few spots in the island; so much so, that, asthe English 
agricultural reader will be surprised to learn, three suc- 
cessive crops of grain, obtained, without manure, from 
the sume hand, are considered but ordinary instances of its 
productiveness, and by no means calculated to deteriorate 
itv quality. ‘The gencral want of capital, for the improve- 
ment of this branch of industry, is seen, throughout the 
country, in the smallness of the furs, (the possession of 
an hundred acres by one person being thought extraordi~ 
nary;) inthe want of stock, implements, and out-buildings; 
in the field divested of a hedge, and the gateway stopped 
bya broken car. Two causes have been assigned for this 
state of things, as independent of the political situation 
of the country—the prevalence of absentce-ship among 
the great landed proprietors, and the existence of middle- 
men, But the first of these, it is evident, arises out of 
the primary political cause; since, but for the supposed 
insecurity of persons and property, and the general bar- 
darity of manners, (both of which have been traced to a 
political origin,) the temptation to living in the sister 
country would scarcely have occurred to the opulent 
proprietor, capable of blessing and being blessed by a 
grateful and affectionate tenantry: and the middlemen 
are mere excrescences on the soil, the consequences of 
-absentee-ship, in a great measure, and of the long leases 
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formerly and still too generally granted; which rendering 
itnext to impossibleto prevent the lands from being re-let, 
jubbers in land have taken advantage of these circum- 
stances, to engage large tracts fur this especial purpose. 
But, undoubtedly, whatever may have produced absentee- 
ship and middlemen, both are diametrically opposed to 
the agricultural improvement, and the general happiness 
of the country. In the absence of the head landlords, 
their agents and middfemen too gencrally rack the sub- 
tenants without mercy; and, since the latter know that, 
whatever improvements they may make upon their farms, 
they will be rewarded for them at the expiration of their 
own short leases, by demands for exorbitantly increased 
rent, or by deprivation of the very lands on which they 
have spent their money and their time, they force the soil 
to its very utmost capability of bearing; both with a view 
to present profit, and in order to obtain easier terms, 
should they be so fortunate as to have their leases renewed 
to them.—For the same reason, if they possess the means, 
they neglect the opportunity to erect barns and other out- 
buildings; for what men will diminish their actual pro- 
perty, for the purpose of ultimately increasing their 
yearly expenditure? 

Such a system, it must be seen, is, both to the head- 
Jandiord and sub-tenant—to all but the middlemen— 
ruinous in all its bearings; yet such is the system almost 
universally pursued; and the sacrifice of individual 
bappiness is great, beyond al! proportion even to that of 
individual profit, occasioned by it. 

A class of men whose profession connects them with 
agricultural pursuits, and who, generally speaking, 
are the only rural economists who arrive at opulence 
in Ireland, are the graziers: but their success is not 
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to be sttributed to any superiority of knowledge or 
skill; but, partly to the absence of tithes, (illage 
land only paying the church ducs throughout the island,) 
and partly to the greatly increased demand for cattle, 
of late years, for the purposes of exportation, But this 
circumstance affords only an additional example of the 
impolitic and vexatious constitution of things; for the 
great proportion of cultivated land is under tillage, and 
let to cotter-terants; these latter therefore (and the 
majority of them catholics) contribute no less than a full 
tenth of the scanty produce of their toil, for the support 
of an establishment of which they are net members; 
while the domains of the nobility, and the pastures of 
the wealthy: grazicr, are exempt from a burden, which 
in Ireland is jiterally “ atux upon indigence.” We would. 
Rot encourage, but we must commiserate, the disaffec- 
tion of a people to the government which protects them 
not from oppression like this: tithes are a subject apen 
which, to the honour of the country, we think, ull ranks 
in Ireland—those who do’ not, und, in general, even 
those who da profit by them—are agreed: all execrate, 
or, at the least, wish for an cquitable commutation of 
them: and few in England, we conceive, can wonder 
at the risings of “'Threshers” and “ Whiteboys,” when 
they knew them to have originated in resistance to those 
who, in their extortion of tithes, have sold the cow, or 
the produce of the potatoe garden, necessary for the 
support of a clamorous and starving family. Nor need 
we be surprised, if men, thus goaded to revenge, are 
incapable of restraining themselves to the object for which 
in general they professedly assemble~that of aweariag 
their fellow-sufferers not to submit to so intolerable a 
burden—but if, having weapons of destruction in their 
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hands, they raze to the ground, or commit to the mid- 
night flaines, the mansions of their oppressors; and 
sometimes even mutder the tithe-proctors and collectors 
themselves; accompanying their retributive vengeance 
with every mark of unrelenting barbarity. 

It is, however, an admitted fact, that the presbyte- 
rians of the north are far more averse to the payment of 
tithes, than the catholics themselves; and that, in col- 
lecting it, much more trouble is given by the opposition 
of the furmer than of the latter. 

The presbyterians, as a body, are, in many points of 
view, highly deserving of respect. Undepressed by the 
galling restrictions of the popery laws, and possessed of 
the only national manufacture,” they are an industrious, 
thriving, and, comparatively, even a wealthy people. 
But participating just so much inthe misfortunes of their 
country, as to perccive the difference between their own 
situation, and that of their English brethren; and deriving 
from their habits of trade, and superior styles of living and 
appearance, more ascendant minds, and higher notions 
of selfconsequence, than the catholics; they are yet 
more turbulent and unraly than the members of that 
religious persuasion.—It has been noticed, that they 
were the principal instigators to the unfortunate rebel- 
lion of 1798. 

Generally speaking, the personal appearance of the 
inhabitants of the north is superior to that of their south- 
erm countrymen. They excel them in stature, are bet- 
ter formed, and more athletic, The females in general 
derive from nature uo small share of their appropriate 
loveliness; but, among the poorer orders, the smoke 
and filth of their cabins, and the rude manual labours to 

© That of linen. 
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which they are exposed, contribute early in life to deface 
this fair distinction, and too frequently they are observed 
to look old in their very prime. “Beauty in the fairsex,” 
says Mr. Curwen, very justly, “ is as much prized, and 
as little tuken care of, in Sreland, as in any country in 
the civilized world.” The women are also fruitful mo- 
thers, and take a pride in the number of their offspring; 
whom they value besides for their assistance in husban- 
dry: any number of children below a dozen is not con- 
sidered a large family. 

Religious as well as political parties run high in Ire- 
Jand; particularly in the north, where the manners and 
sentiments inspired by church, kirk, and Roman catho- 
Jic chapel, are more than ordinarily distinguishable. 
‘The several congregations difier as much in numbers 
and appearance gs in their religious creeds, This is 
sometimes strikingly excmplified on the Sabbath in the 
same town; where the catholic chapel will be crowded 
to excess with worshippers, to the full as remarkable for 
poverty as devotion; the kirk well attended, and its 
occupants all in decent hebiliments; the charch, if 
occupied, only by the well-dressed few, and, too gene- 
rally, all but empty! The proportion of catholics to 
members of the established church, for the whole 
country, is as seven to one. The miserable pittance 
derived by the Romish pastors from their flocks, depends 
mainly upon the abject thraldom in which they are 
enabled to keep them; therefore, that men o circum- 
stanced should themselves possess the desire to enlighten 
those, whose ignorance is the staff on which they lean, 
and the very means of their subsistence, is too much to 
expect from human nature. They besides possess the 
key to the ears and hearts of the catholic fold, by their 
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‘uhivetsal acquaintance with the national language. In 
regard to the clergy of the established church, though, 
doubtless, numbers of them are eminently zealous in 
the performance of their official duties, yet the good 
they effect is, as has been already hinted; limited 
to those who are capable of understanding English: 
certainly, however, in a country where the system of 
jubbing is notorious among the higher classes in general, 
the clergy have not altogether escaped the imputation 
of a too exclusive regard to temporalities; and, indeed, 
if common report is to be believed, the traffic in church 
preferments has been carried to a scandalous extent in 
Ireland. But this system, it is to be feared, pervades 
here nearly universally with those who have Icast 
occasion for the benefits to be derived from it; for in 
Treland almost al} public works—too often projected, or 
else thwarted in their beneficial operation, for private 
purposes——are literally “jobs.” Canals are cut, bridges 
and roads are constructed, from the same motive, and 
with views to the same end: hence it is, that the canal, 
however magnificent in itself, precedes the extension of 
commerce, which alone could evince its necessity, by 
half a century, it is probable, at least; that the road, 
though exceedingly well made, and indefatigably pre~ 
sorved, runs just where it is absolutely useless, except 
to the proprietor to whose lands it is contiguous; and 
who probably obtained the ‘presentment’ for its con- 
struction, at the expense of the country, from the grand 
jury. From this later abuse, however, some good 
results, where the roads happen to lie in directions 
really serviceable—they are in general excellent, those 
maintained by tumpikes being usually the worst. 
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Proceeding from the roads to the general surface of 
the country, we must not omit to mention the bogs—not 
the least remarkable among the natural productions of 
Ireland. ‘They are very different, both in appearance 
and qualities, to what is generally understood by the term 
in England. ‘The soil of the English marshes, we are 
informed by Mr. Young,” the celebrated agriculturist, is 
“a black spongy moor of rotten vegetable matter:” that 
of the Irish bogs, on the contrary, consists of “ inert 
vegetable matter, covered more or less with unproduc- 
tive vegetables, and containing a large quantity of stag- 
nant water”.t The difference is, accordingto an eminent 
statistical writer,t that the rotten vegetable matter of the 
one produces unrivalled crops of grass, corn, &c. while 
the inert vegetable matter of the other throws out no kind 
of plant useful to man. The bogs, however, are far from 
being incapable of cultivation; many of them are gra- 
dually reclaiming; and at no very distunt period, it is 
probable, ail traces of their very existence will have 
disappeared. At present, they are obstacles, it is true, 
to the extension of » population, already too-redundant; 
and a more serious evil may be the great quantity of 
land they cover, unproductive, until reclaimed, of neces- 
sary food: but both these evils, in the existing situation 
of the country, are more than balanced by their immense 
resources in the article of fucl, With the poor, the peat- 
moss they produce is for this purpose a requisite of lifes 
and the most enviable site for a cotter’s cabin is immedi- 
ately contiguous to a bog. Neither is their vicinity 


© Annals of Agricultare, vol xxi, p. 114. 
4 Dory's Letter to the Secretary of the Commissioners, Feb. 1811, 
T Mr, Wakescld, : 
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unhealthy; which seems to result from the insoluble and 
antiseptic qualities of the peat. The growth of this vege~ 
table production is slow in proportion to that of the richer 
grasses; but its progress to the state of putrefaction im- 
measurably slower. Centuries after it has ceased to 
grow, something of its original fibre and texture remains 
visible; and the growth of one ycar rising over that of the 
preceding, time presents the bogs to us, possessing the 
vast depth to which they now extend. In regard to the 
sources of their formation, opinions are very various; 
and all, being founded on very doubtful data, are involved 
in correspondent uncertainty, Thus much, however, 
appears highly probable, that their existence may be as« 
cribed to stagnant water, by some accident or convulsion 
of nature confined to particular places. It is farther 
likely, that the immediate causes of such stagnation were 
the immense forests, which, formerly overspreading the 
island, by their natural decay, or their destruction by 
‘earthquakes, or fire communicated to them by the inha~ 
bitants, retained, from the recumbent position of their 
intermingled remains, the water, which otherwise would 
have falfitled the purposes of only natural irrigation to the 
soil; while a portion of their vegetable matter, the leaves, 
branches, &c. advancing rapidly to the state of putre- 
faction, formed the primary ground-work of the bog, 
And, in one point of view, this theory is confirmed by 
the circumstance, that immense trunks of trees are still 
frequently found buried in the moss, with their under sides 
entire; their upper parts, judged to have been exposed 
to the weather until the moss gradually rose over them, 
having partially suffered from corruption. But a consi- 
derable difficulty occurs here; if it is asked why a portion 
only of the primeval forests should have submited to 
VOL. 1. > 
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dissolution—and jf it be answered that a difference it 
the ages of the trecs, or the action of strong winds, wilk 
account for this—how the dissolution of a part should 
have generated a matter, in itself originally composed of 
putrid clement, which, notwithstanding, should be found 
@ preventive tothe dissolution of the remainder? In 
reply to the latter query, nothing in the least satisfactory 
has been stated, unless by Mr. Kirwan, who observes, 
that wherever trees are found in bogs, though the wood 
may be perfectly sound, the bark of the timber has uni« 
formly disappeared; and that the decomposition of this 
bark forms a considerable part of the nutritive substance 
of morasses. But Mr. Aitou,* on the contrary, contends 
that the bark is by no means uniformly found to have 
disappeared from fossil trees, “at least on the under side,” 
where, it is clear, as the under side of the wood is inva- 
tiably in the best state of preservation, its decomposition 
‘must have been most complete, if to that were to be at+ 
tributed the chief agency in the tree's indissolubility. 
From all which it appears, that this subject is yet far 
from being undivested of its obscurities: yet nothing is 
more certain than the existence of a singularly antiseptic 
quality in these bogs; some curious instances of which 
will appear in the body of our work. 

Ireland has been supposed to be peculiarly rich in 
minerals; and the whole island is said to be supported 
on an immense rock, or bed, of granite, which is seen 
bursting out from some of the high and primitive moun- 
tains. Precious stones, such as jaspers, amethysts, 
crystals, &c. have been discovered in various parts; 
together with good marbles and an abundance, on the 
northern coast, in the most awful and stupendous forms, 

* Treatise on Moss, 
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of that singular though comparatively useless production 
ofnature, basaltes; a more particular description of which 
will be found in our account of the Giant’s Causeway, 
Jron is abundant; and iron-works, so long as the woods 
supplied fuel for smelting, were extensive in this country. 
Lead, copper, silver, and even gold, have been met with 
in various places; but, were they ever sa abundant, lit- 
de profit could be made of their farther discovery, from 
the general want of wood for fuel. 

Yet that the woods of Ireland formerly waved over its 
entire surface, will appear probable from some of our 
previous remarks; and that this was really once the 
fact, is proved from authentic records. But much, as 
in every country of Europe, was destroyed for the pur- 
pose of extending tillage, as the population gradually 
advanced; and here, as in all rude states, at early periods 
of society, wood, doubtless, was employed to a wasteful 
extent for firing. The evils resulting from such practices 
are perceived, by well-ordered governments, and their ef» 
fects in a great measure obviated, long before their several 
countries arrive to that excess of nakedness in this par- 
ticular, for which Ireland has been many years conspi« 
cuous, Here too the neglect of planting is the more to 
be deplored, as in no country in the world do trees rise 
more luxuriantly: their absence necessarily gives a 
baldness to the views, in many parts, by magnitude 
and grandeur themselves not easily compensated. Nat+ 
withstanding, the mountain, lake, and coast scenery, 
are not to be surpassed in Europe; and many are the 
spots of gentler loveliness, to which the pencil can 
impart no added charm, while the unassisted pen must 
very inadequately describe them, 

The general richness of the soil may be inferred from 
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the abundant results of its worthless management; as well 
as from the species of produce most common. The very 
general cultivation of flax is of itself a proof of this fer- 
tility; as it is 2 plant which, in poor land, never attains 
to perfection. No great diversity, in regard to soil, ob- 
tains throughout the island. But it may be remarked, 
that vand is to be met with only in places on the shore; 
that clay is rare, and chalk unknown; though the general 
sub-soil of the country is limestone, or calcareous gravel. 

The climate is more equably temperate than that of 
ngland; the summers are cooler, the winters warmer, 
than ours; but showers are much more frequent, owing to 
the prevalence of the westerly and south-westerly winds, 
which collect the vapours of the vast Atlantic Ocean, 

On the subject of antiquities we shall dilate as we go 
along; they are abundant, and some of them peculiar to 
the island. It may be observed, however, that their 
number tells audibly the “tale of the times of old;” and 
forces upon us the idea of the long-lost happiness and 
prosperity of Erin: while it need not be concealed, that 
though the pointed order prevaits in the ruins of its reli- 
gious buildings, yct that in general these bespeak an era, 
when it had become shorn of its elegent simpticity:— 
of this morc, in relation to the numerous remains of 
abbies, &c, we shail have occasion to describe. 

Many modifications of these our general remarks, 
will occur in the course of the “Excursions”—parti- 
cularly in regard to the cities and towns, as yet wholly 
unnoticed—and many exceptions must be made to our 
general strictures on men, places, and things: but of 
this our readers may be assured, that we will “nothing 
extenvate nor set down aught in malice;” and, in the 
mean-time, we solicit their attention to our view of the 
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extent, topographical and ecclesiastical divisions, of the 
country, previously to their embarking with us, from 
Liverpoot or Holyhead, for Dublin. 

Lexorn.—Greatest, from north-east to south-west, 
or from the two most remote points, Fair-head, in the 
county of Antrim, to Mizen-head, in Cork, 241 Irish, 
or rather more than 306 English statute miles, 

Greatest, along a@ meridian line, or from the Stags 
of Cork harbour, to Bloody-Farland Point, in Donegal, 
185 Trish, or 2354 English miles. 

Brraptit.—Greatest, from Emlagh-Rash, in M: 
to Camsore Point, in Wexford, 163 Irish, or 207 En- 
glish miles, 

Greatest, nearly on a parallel of latitude, from Em- 
Jagh-Rash, to the mouth of Strangford Lough, county of 
Down, 142 Irish, or 182 English miles. 

Treland is therefore, next to Britain, the largest island 
in Europe: yet there is not a spot on its surface fifty 
miles from the sea.—Its geographical boundaries are the 
Atlantic Ocean on its northern, western, and southern 
sides; and the Irish Sea, or St. George's Channel, on 
its eastern, 

Svrerricran Covreyts.—32,201 English square 
miles; 12,722,615 Isish acres; 20,437,974 English 
acres. 





Nore.—1760 yarde make an English, 2240 an Srish mile: 11 Trish 
miles are equal to 14 English, 4840 synure garde make an English, 
4810 an Irish acre: 121 Irish screvare equal to 196 English. 

Wenmres (and weights also) ditfe: in almost every place even in 
‘the same county, 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL DIVISION. 


Provincts.—Four: Leinster, Munster, Ulster, and 
Connaught; divided into 32 counties; subdivided into 
252 baronies; and the baronies into 2436 parishes, 
follows:— 

Unster, 
Comprising the xine northern counties: viz, 
Baroart, Paraben 
Antrim, containing. 8. 77 





Armagh wee 5. 20 
Cavan... 52. 7. 30 
Donegal sae 5. 4 
Down ....... 8. 60 
Fermanagh. ...+ 8. 18 
Londonderry ..-. 4. 31 
Monaghan ..... 5. 19 


fiysone.. 0. A 8S 
54° 332 


Lemnster, 

Comprising the twelre eastern counties: vin, 
Carlow, containing. 5. 50 
Dublin ....... 6. 87 

City. 2... 0. 20 

Kildare... -...10. 113 








Kilkenny... 2.2. 9.127 
King’s County . Wks a 
Longford 2.1... 6. 23 
Louth . ve 4. 6L 
Meath . -.12.67 





Queen's County .. 8. 50 
Westmeath. ....12. 62 
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Baronet Pubes, 
Wexford ,....- 8 . 142 
Wicklow... 62. 6. 58 
97 992 
Conwauoet, 


Compruing the fire western counties: viz, 


Galway, cqntumng . 16 . 116 





Leitrim... . B17 
Mayo..... 9. 68 
Roscommon .... 6. 56 
Sligo ...-..-- 6. 39 

42 296 


Moxstrr, 
Compruing the six southern counties: vis, 
Clare, contunng . 9, 79 
Cork 2... 1 1. 16 269y 








Kerry ...- 8. 83 
Limerick . . . 9.125 
Tipperary . - 10 . 186 
Waterford 6... 7. 74 
59 816 

Ulster - 56... 939 
Leinster ..... 97... 99% 
Connaught .... 42. . 296 
Munster... 59. . 816 
252 2436 


‘The parishes are agam divided into town-lands, 
plough-lands, kneeves, cantrons, &c, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISION. 


Protestant Establishment. 


Provixcrs—Four: Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and 
Tuam; subdivided into 32 dioceses; containing 33,dean- 
erties, and 34 archdeaconries. 

The province of Anwacu contains ten dioceses: arch 
bishoprick of Armagh, bishopricks of Dromore, Down 
and Connor (united), Derry, Raphoe, Clogher, Kilmore, 
Ardagh,* and Meath.—663 parishes, 446 churches. 

‘The province of Duntiw contains five dioceses: arch- 
bishoprick of Dublin, bishopricks of Kildare, Ossory, 
Ferns and Leigh}in (united) —658 parishes, 217 churches, 

The province of CasHEL contains eleren dioceses : 
archbishopric of Cashel and bishoprick of Emly (united), 
bishopricks of Waterford and Lismore (united), Cork 
and Ross (united), Cloyne, Limerick united with Ard- 
fort and Aghadoe, Killaloe and Kilfenora (united)—839 
parishes, 254 churches. 

The province of Tam contains sir dioceses: arch- 
bishoprick of Tuxm, bishopricks of Clonfert and Kilmac- 
duagh (united), Elphin, Killala, and Achonry.-276 
parishes, 87 churches. 





The dioceses are here given according to contiguity — 
not rank: for the Bishop of Meath hus precedence of 
all Bishops, and next to him the Bishop of Kildare 

the other Bishops according to the dates of their consecra- 
tion. The Archbishop of Armagh is Lord Primate and 
Metropolitan of aif [reland; the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Lord Primate of Ireland ; the Archbishop of Cashel, Lord 


« Though in thie province, drdagh is at present annexed to the 
archbishopric of Team, 
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Primate of Munster; and the Archbishop of Tuam, Lord 
Primate of Connaught. ‘The Archdeacons in Ireland 
have no visitutorial jurisdiction; but the Bishops hold 
their visitations annually, and the Archbishop visits his 
suilragans every third year, 


Roman Catholic Church. 

Four Ancusisxorricks.—Tuhing their titles, as in 
the established church, from Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, 
and Tuam. 

Twenty-two Bisnornicxs.—Fight of whose Bishops 
are suflraguns to Armacu: viz. those of Ardagh, Clogs 
her, Derry, Down and Connor, Dromore, Kilmore, 
Meath, and Raphoe. iver, sufiragans to DUBLIN: 
viz. Leighlin and Ferns, Kildare, and Ossory, Sia, 
suffragans to Casnen: viz. Ardfert and Agbador, Cloyne 
and Ross, Cork, Killaloe, Limerick, and Waterford and 
Lismore. Four, suffragans to Tuam; viz. Achonry, 
Clonfert, Elphin, and Killala, One, alternately sufira- 
gan to Tuam and Cashel—the Bishop of Kilmacduagh 
and Kilfenora. 

The revenues of the catholic sees are, beyond all com= 
parison, inferior to those of the establishment: indeed, 
scarcely adequate ta the decent maintenance of their 
several Bishops, 


To these we subjoin a Glossary of such Irish words as 
most frequently occur in-composition with the modern 
names of places; and a Table, sbewing the comparative 
value of English and Jrish currency. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Ash, afield Donagk, church 

Ana, Anagh, ot Awin, x river | Drom,anarrow ridge ofheights 

Ard, an elevated spot, or| of considerable hills 
rising ground Tnck, of Inis, an island 

Ath, a ford Ken, ahead 

Ballin, or Bally, « town, ot | Kili, x church, or burial-place 
auyinclosnre of habitations | Knock, a single hill, or hillock 

Bax, Boxe, white, fair Lick, a flat stone 








Beg, Lough, a lake, sometimes pool 
Ben, an abrupt head, or other! Magh, a plain 
sammit of a mountain Main, « collection of hillocks 
Bvx, a bottom, root, or foun-| More, large, great 
dation Reth, au earthen mound, # bar- 
Car, Cahir, a city, or largo} row; Jess correctly, a mili- 
town tary entrenchment 
Carrig, Carrick, or Carrow, a} Ross, a poiut or tract of aud 
stony soil, a rock projecting inta a lough or 
Clara, a level, or plain other waters 


Clogh, ot Clough, a large stone! Shan, old 
Clon, a glade, or smooth pas-| Slicbh, 2 mountain range, & 


ture heathy bill 
Croagh, Croghan, abill pointed| Tack, a house 
at its top Temple, acharch 
Col, or Cub, a corner Tom, oF Toom, » bush 
Coreagh, or Cork, & bog, fen,| Tober, or Twbber, a well, a 
or swamp spring 
Curragh, a marshy plain Tra, a sea-beach, or strand, 
Derry, a clear dry spot sitn-} verge of a river 





ated ina wapdy swamp — | Tudlagh, a small elevation, rite 
‘Don, a height, fastness, orfor-| ing ground, or common 
tress Telly, a spot often flooded 
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EXCURSION [. 


By the Holyhcad Packet to Dublin—The Bay—Pcninsula 
and Tsthuus of Howth—Duthey Ioland—The Pier— 
Village of Ringscad—General Obserations on the 
City, de. 


PREFERRING the route by Holyhead, as the most 
direct from the English metropolis, as well ns on account 
of the superior accommodations of the guverament 
pockets from the Welsh station, the passenger, who 
embarks with the mail in the evening, usually finds 
himself within view of Dublin early on the following 
morning. If the weather be propitious, the approach, 
extremely picturesque in itself, now assisted in its effect 
by the morning sun, whose eastern rays are directed 
full upon the capital and surrounding scenery, becomes 
really magnificent. Entering the capacious bay, whose 
points are, to the northward the promontory of Howth, 
and to the southward Dalkey Island, the city appears 
immediately in front; and, if the smoky clouds have not. 
yet enveloped it, though it must seem wanting in steeples 
and other elevated buildings, it is a pleasing and inter- 
esting object. On the left of the bay is seen a rich, 
well-cultivated bank, covered with villages and cottages, 
and extending from the suburbs to the rocky isle of 
Dalkey, crowned with a martello tower: among the 
villages we clearly discover Bullock with its antique 
castic, Dunleary, and Black-rock: behind them the 
éye wanders over a delightful variety of villas, woods, 
and postures, spread over a country, whose surface, 
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diversified by gentle risings, ascends gradually to the 
Wicklow mountains, which, placed as a termination 
to the view, rise to considerable heights, and fade into 
the purple of distance. Ou the right or northward side, 
che bold peninsula of Howth, from its elevation and two 
hght-houses forming a fine land-mark by day and night, 
sises precipitately to the view. Its appearance is that 
of intermingled rocks and heath; among which, ina 
situation secmingly inaccessible, is seen a neat villa, 
whose walls of cheerful white, surrounded by a fow 
acres of bright grecn pasture, reclaimed from the darker 
waste, have a sery enlivening effect. ‘To the promon- 
tory, continuing our approach, succeeds the low sandy 
isthinus of Howth; beyond which tower the picturesque 
islet-rock culled Ireland's Eye, and, ata greater distance, 
the iste of Lambay. The remainder of the north shore, 
though low, is studded with houses, either single or in 
groupes, and generally white, to the water's edge; these 
ae bucked by a fine country, swelling into graceful 
eminences, and varied with wood and villas, (among 
which is Marino, the architectural bijou of the late 
Lord Charlemont,) till the perspective mingles with the 
horizon—The general view of the bay has been com- 
pared with that of the bay of Naples; and Dublin, it 
smust be acknowledged, suffers little by the comparison. 
Still advancing, the stranger is struck with the appear- 
ance of commercial activity in the harbour; the range 
of shipping extending nearly a mile into the city, and 
their masts resembling a forest—But in our approach 
to the land of Bulls, we must not omit a slight notice 
of two large and dangerous sand-banks, lying under the 
opposite coasts of the bay, and, with the distinction of 
north and south, called by this name. Presenting 
VOL. 1. z 
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themsclves to the stranger on his arrival, among the 
first objects he sees, and being frequently the very frst 
names that he hears, they have become the occasion of 
national sarcasm, applied to Irish blunders in general, 
on the supposition of a blunder in appropriating the 
term bulls to sand-tanks. But certain it ix, that more 
is meant than meets the car in an expression, which 
may be traced by analogy to the ancient language* of 
the inhabitants—a language always excessively figuras 
tive—being derived from the bellowing of the waves, 
which, at particular times of the tide, roll over them 
(particularly the north bank) with a loud and continued 
roart 

At the eastern point of the south Bull, at a distance 
of more than three miles from the city, commences 
the truly noble pier, supporting at its extremity a 
handsome light-house, built of hewn granite, in the form 
ofa truncated cone. This building was begun in 1761 
and finished in 1768: ils foundation Consists of large 
blocks of stone, laid in an immense caisson; it was 
strengthened subsequently to its erection by an exterior 
sloping buttress of solid masonry, 25 feet wide at the 
ottom, to enable it to resist the fury of the south-east» 
ern storms, which are here tremendous; a circumstance 
which, added to the great depth of the water, called 
forth alt the care and talents of the very ingenious archi- 
tect. It has three stories, separated by firm stone 
arches, and an iron gallery surrounding it on a lovel 

+ In Cluian-Teribh, literally “the Bay of the Bull," bat the 
modern Clontarf, whieh lics behind the great northern sand-bonk, 

+ In further justification of the term, it hus been ingenivusly 


observed that Homer adopts the word fiswrn, from Biis, a bull, for 
‘the sane reason : 


“eins Biswow Kesiysumne Zee Ee. The 
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with the upper one: this gallery is ascended by an 
exterior and winding stone stair-casc with au iron balus- 
trade: an octagonal lanthorn surmounts the whole, 
lighted by large oi! lamps, aided by reficcting lenses. 
From this light-house to the entrance of the bay are 
‘33 miles, so that the whole distance from the entrance 
to the village of Ringsend, where the pier terminates, is 
63 miles. Without the entrance of the harbour is a bar, 
two miles long by half a mile broad, formed by an 
accumulation of sand from the north Bull, the projection 
from which gradually declines to the south-westward: the 
Jeast depth of water upon this bar, at low-water spring 
tides, is only five feet. A flag rises from the light-house 
at half-flow of the tide, to give notice that there is depth 
for ships to pass it: this is Jowered again at hulf-ebb; and 
at night a small light appears under the larger one, for 
the same purpose, and during tho same interval." 
From the relative positions of the Bulls and bar just 
described, the danger from eastern or south-casternstorms 
to vessels embayed here, must be evident; for, should 





While Cowper, his most literal translator, os though in despair of 
attaining to thr heauty of this word in the original, endeavours but 
to imitate it, thus: 

As when within some deep-_monthed river's bed 

‘The tiream aud ocean clash—on either shore 

‘Loud sounds che rear of waves ejected wide. 

‘Thove who have passed between the Bulls, and witnessed the 
conflict of the stream and ocean at certain times of the food-tide, 
even in the calmest weather, will acknowledge the accurmcy of 
Homer's onomatopecin, and Cowper's paraphrase, 

* Aa ingenious piece of mechanism invented by the late Dr, 
‘Mahon, a Roman catholic clergyman, ty whom the public ere much 
indebted, deserves notice here; it is simply a wooden frame, with 
the accompaniment ofa bell, When the tide haa risen to the proper 
height for passing the bas, the bell, operated upon by the elevation 
‘ofthe water, tolls the signal when to notify that circumstance to the 
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the bar happen not to be passable at such times, and 
the anchors of such vessels unfortunately drag, they arc 
in the most imminent danger of being wrecked on the 
sands which stretch from Howth to Dunleary. From 
these circumstances, this noble bay has been the scene 
of numerous and melancholy losses; but, as the bar is 
the chief obstacle to the security of the harbour, and as 
it appears the Directors General of Inland Navigation 
conceive it possible to effectits entire removal, it is to be 
hoped that in future such occurrences will be less fre- 
quent. One part of the plan distinguished by the appro- 
bation of these gentlemen, is the projection of a new pier 
from the shore of Clontarf, on the northern side of the bay, 
to the southern point of the north Bull; which now form- 
ing, at the distance of a quarter of » mile from the 
Jight-house, the opposite boundary to the entrance-channel 
of the harbour, is marked for the guidance of mariners by 
the spit-buoy. A light-house is farther proposed at 
this point; and, should the ptan be fully carried into exe~ 
cution, the total exclusion of the north Bull, (the ingress of 
the south being prevented by the present picr,) and the 
expeditious clearance of the sands by the compressed 
force of the cbb-current against the bar, assisted by 
Dullast-vessels at the proper stations, would, it is sup- 
posed, soon render the port of Dublin one of the safest, as 
well as one of the grandest, in Europe, 

The pier was begun in 1748, and when finished on tho 
original plan, extended 7938 feet from Ringsend to the 
ahipping off the harbonz, Besides this machine, which of course is 
patticolarly serviceable at night, the general tide-tables for the bey, 
constructed after a labour of three years by the Doctor, and adopted 
‘by the Commissioners both of the Custom-house and Ovest-office, 


are a work which entitles bim to the gratitude of the present genera- 
ton and of posterity, 
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building called the Pigeon-house. It was at first con- 
structed merely with frames and piles; but in 1755 the 
double stone wall, enclosing the present spacious and 
elevated road, was completed. The frame-work and 
piles were afterwards extended 9816 feet farther into 
the sea; not ina right line with the first pier, but 
forming with it a very obtuse angle, and still following 
the edge of the sands which determine the southern mar- 
gin of the harbour. In consequence of the expense of 
keeping this work in repair, a wall was commenced in 
its stead in 1761, and carried inwards from the light- 
house, (which was first built,) until completed in 1768, 
‘Thus a pier, the first in magnitude in the empire, and 
in that respect not to be equalled probably in the world, 
was gradually erected: it is truly a work that would 
reflect honour on any age or nation, One singularity 
attached to itis, that its walls are constructed of large 
blocks of hewn mountain granite, without cement; the stones 
being alternately headers and stretchers, so dove-tailed 
into each other, that no single one can be dislodged with- 
out absolutely breaking it. The pier thus forms a solid 
mass $2 fect broad ut bottom, and 28 at top: its whole 
Tength, including the part last erected, being, as already 
stated, upwards of three miles. For the accommodation 
ofthe packets, a basin, 900 fect by 450, was construct 
ed at the Pigeon-house, where passengers land; andanele- 
gant hotel erected there for their reception.* Ontheesst 


The Holyhead packets now landing their passengers at the new 
harbour behind the bill of Howth, this basin is little used, exept 
by the Liverpool packets, which proceed as formerly to the Pigeon 
bouse; oud the Hotel (never opened as auch) bas been purchased by 
government, and is converted into offices for the bourd of ordusuce, 
Wehave chosen to describe the old approach to Dublin from Holy- 
Sead, as the more picturesque and interesting. 

ES 
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and south sides of this basin are fortifications, intended/by 

government to afford security to the public archives upon 
any sudden emergency : a battery of 24-pounders defends 
the approach by the south wall; guns of the same weight 
are cither mounted on carriages or ranged along the pier 
and in barracks built here for a garrison, 2 body of artil- 
lery are constantly lodged in readiness. ‘The travellers 
may eitherquitthe Pigeon-house by the Long-coack (which 
will convey 16 inside and outside passengers, with their 
luggage,) or make his selection from among the Jingles," 
which in general are clamorously proffered, at a variety 
of prices, by their ill-dressed and squalid-looking drivers. 
Passing through the decaycd village of Ringsend, con- 
spicuous only for its salt-works constantly cnveloped in 
smoke, the approach to the city, contrasted with the 
beautiful scenery of the bay, is exceedingly disappointing. 
‘The appearance of the north and south walls,t is here 
calculated only to excite ideas of ruin and decay; the 
marshes reclaimed by these erections from the sea, are 
as yet destitute of buildings; while the houses on the 
quay, being with a few exceptions old and neglected, look 
mean and sombre. As we advance, however, the nu- 
merous fine public buildings, and some elegant streets, 
have 2 powerful tendency to remove these first im- 
pressions; and imperceptibly we begin toconsider Dublin, 
what in these respects it certainly is, as fuily entitled to 
its station among the proudest capitals of Europe. 

* These vehicles obtain their name from their ringing sound when 
in motion, They hold six persons, who sit sideways, face te face; 
they beve lofty springs, and are four-wheeled carriages, uniformly 
drawn by asingle home, These, and the jaunting cars, are peculiar 
to the city of Dublin. 


Built about the year #731, to confine the channel of the river 
Anns Lifey (which enters the boy at Ringsend) to ita embankments, 
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On a general view of the city, one advantage it pos- 
sesses over London is immediately apparent—its spacious 
quays, extending along both sides of the river; which 
latter, running nearly due cast and west, divides Dublin 
into two unequal parts; the southern section being the 
most extensive. Eight bridges preserve the communi- 
cation between the opposite shores. The handsomest 
parts of the city, are those to the north-east and south- 
cast; the former, more particularly, being airy, ele- 
gant, and, to say all in a word, the ‘west end of the 
town’ of Dublin. But the part properly the western 
end of this city, denominated by the citizens the Liberty, 
is a complete contrast to the portion of the En- 
glish metropolis so called; and not less conspicuously so 
toits own spacious squares and streets in the situations 
just described. ‘The streets in this quarter are mostly nar- 
row; the Janes and alleys numerous; and the far greater 
number of the houses, which are excessively crowded to- 
gether, occupied by small tradesmen, artisans, the work- 
ing poor, and beggars; from thirty tofifty, selected from 
which classes, are often resident in the same habitation ; 
and the accumulation of filth, stench, and every variety of 
wretchedness resulting from this union of obnoxious 
circumstances, as well as from some peculiarly offensive 
habits in the people, isscarcely conceivable.” ‘I'wo, three, 

+ The rearg, or hack-yards, of these houses are in general the only 
receptacles for the ordure and filth of their numerous occupants, 
‘Neither are these and simiiar nuisances confined to the Liberty ; nany 
other parts of Dublin abound in objects of disgust of the came kind, 
But that we may avoid giving instances upon ourown authority, we se- 
lect the fotlowing from @ thousand that occarred to the late Rev, Ar. 
Whitelaw, viear of St. Catherine's in this eity, who in 1796 was en- 
gaged in tmking a general census of the inhabitants, “ When he 
attempted to take the population of a ruinous house ia Joseph’s-line, 
near Castle-market, be wes interrupted in his progress by an inunda- 
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and even four families, consisting of persons of all ages 
and sexes, are known to club together as joint-lenants, 
for the purpose of defraying the rent of a single apart- 
ment inone of these distressful styes. Not thatthe scenes 
of misery induced by modes of existence so nauseating 
and depraved, are obtrusive, or generally perceptible, to 
the cursory visitant, who, solely occupied by the grandeur 
of the public buildings, seldom explores these uninviting 
abodes; not that numbers even in Dublin itself are so 
much as conscious of their existence; and we should 
perhaps shrink from the display of wretchedness 90 
abhorrent, did we not feel it a duty inseparably connected 
with our undertaking, to place in the true light, and 
to paint with the colours of reality, every feature in 
the manners and customs of the people, tending to illus- 
trate those gradations from the highest intellectual endow- 
ments and the nicest sense of propriety, to the lowest 
moral and mental debasement, to be found in their 
actual character. The police of the city is, doubtless, 
highly reprehensible in the permission of these abuses ; 
and how such nuisances as slaughter-houses, soap-manu~ 
tion of putrid blood, alive with maggots, which had, from wn adjacent 
yard, burst the back door, and filled the bali to the depth of severu! 
inches: by the help of a plank and some stepping-stenes which he 
Procured for the purpose, (for the inhabitants without any concern 
‘waded through it,) he reached the stair-case: it had rained riolently, 
and, from the shattered state of the roof, a torrent of water made its 
‘way through every floor from the garret to the ground: the éallow 
looks aad filth of the wretehes who crowded round him, indicated 
their situation, though they seemed insensible to the stench which be 
could searcely sustain fora few sinutes.”"—“The poor room-keeprrs 
‘were found apparently at ease, and perfectly assimilated to thelr vita 
ation; filth and stench seemed congenial to their nature; they never 
‘tude the suaaliest effort to remove them; and if they could enawer the 
calls of hunger, they felt, or seemed to feel, nothing else es an incon- 
veuience.”"—Waitclaw aud Watsh's History of Dubitn, 
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factories, carrion-houses, lime-kilns, &c. &¢. should have 
been so long suffered to exist in the very heart of this 
dense population, it surely might be worth their while 
toenquire. Liquor-shops, a yet greater evil, are equally 
abundant in the Liberty: ina particular street, more 
than one third of the whole number of houses are licen- 
sed dealers in that species of poison, which has been 
proved to be so active a stimulant to vice and disease in 
their worst forms, and so inimical to the general welt- 
being of the lower orders of society. In regard to pav- 
ing, lighting, and cleansing, (the latter only in respect 
to the high-ways Defare the houses) Dublin in general 
must not be accused of remissness; the pavement, in par- 
ticular, composed in great part of granite from the island 
of Dalkey, is excellent, and possesses the quality of un- 
common durability. The Grand and Royal Canals sup- 
ply the water-works; and as the Pipe-water Committve 
have obtained two additional reser oirs from these canals, 
and have been employed in laying down improved mains 
in the streets, few cities are likely to be better supplied 
with an article so necessary to the conveniences of life. 
In immediate contiguity with Dublin is its circular 
road; which, extending to the length of nearly nine 
miles, with the exception of a short space and a bridge 
wanted on the eastern side, surrounds the city: the 
views from various parts of the circuit, particularly that 
near Summer-hill, of the Wicklow mountains, the hills of 
Dalkey and of Howth, the bay, and the islands of Jre- 
land’s Eye and Lambay, is delightful —But we shall com- 
ment more at large upon these particulars in the separate 
view we purpose taking of every object of interest in our 
Excursions through the city and its environs; at present 
we must content ourselves with more general remarks. 
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The high antiquity of Dublin is indisputable: that it 
was a place of some importance even 1600 years 
back is not to be questioned, since Ptolemy, who 
wrote A.D. 140, mentions it under the name of Eblaxa 
Civitas, and places it nearly under itsactual parallel. Cir- 
cumstances relative to it in the year 191 occur also in the 
Trish historians; and in King Edgar’s charter,* dated at 
Gloucester in 964, itis called ‘the most noblecity of Dub- 
lin. From the factthathurdles anciently afforded the only 
means of access to the lower parts of the town next the 
river, the Irish to this day give it the appellation of Ath- 
Chath, the ford of hurdles; and Bally-Ath-Chath, the town 
on the ford of hurdles.t Eblana, from which the modern 
Dublin is derived, is a corruption, it has been conjectur- 
ed, ofthe true word Deblana, which in the ancient British 
signifies black water, or a black channel; the water of 
the Liffey having, from the boggy nature of its bottom, 
been discoloured.t By some natives of the county 
it is still called Divelin, and by the Welsh Dinas Dulin, 
or the city of Dulin. 

As to its original inhabitants, there is little doubt that 
they were the Eblani, or Deblani, who in all probability 
migrated from the opposite coast of Wales. The Mile- 
sians from Spain also arrived here at a remote period; 
but it is universally agreed that the Ostmen, or Danes, 
first gave to Dublin the appearance of a regular city, by 
strong buildings and fortifications previously unknown 
in the island.—The date of this eventis uniformly stated 
to be the ninth century. 


Some remnants, itis believed, of the walls latest erected 
* The guthenticity of this charter bas been doubted; with what 
reason itis not for us todetermine. 
+ See Glossary in our Historical and Descriptive Sketch, 
¥ Baxter; Glossar, verb, Deblane, 
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by these people, are yet visible. From the best ac- 
counts it appears that their greatest compass was not 
quite a mile Irish. Yet in the reign of Charles 1. it is 
certain, from the authority of a record in the Rolls 
Office, that “void grounds,” “gardens,” “orchards,” and 
“tenements covered with thatch,” occupied parts even 
of this contracted space. Remembrances of the sites of 
the different gates, by which inlets to the city were given 
through the walls, are yet preserved; and are individu- 
ally specified in the elaborate work of Whitelaw and 
Walsh before referred to, 

The first buildings in Dublin were constructed of 
‘wartle-work, plastered with clay, and roofed with straw, 
or flags from the margin ofthe river. The royal palace 
of Henry IL, in which that King and the Irish Princes 
kept their Christmas in 1172, was an erection of 
smoothed wattles ; the workmanship, it is true, of unusual 
elegance. A little before the reign of Elizabeth, the 
citizens adopted a mode of building more durable and 
convenient; namely, that of timber in the cage-work 
style, sufficiently ornamented, and roofed substantially. 
A house erected after this manner in that Queen’s 
time, was still standing in Cook-street in 1745; but was 
then taken down to afford space for new buildings. In 
Rosemary-lane, leading from that strect to Merchant's 
Quay, part of a cage-work house, bearing the date of 1600, 
cut in the timber, was to be seen in 1766; as well as 
several houses of this description, of considerable anti- 
quity, but without dates, in Putrick-strect. The only 
specimen of this style of building remaining so late as 
1812, occurred at the corner of Castle-street and Wer- 
burgh-streets it was then in good preservation, but, being 
from its situation a public nuisance, was demolished by 
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order of the Commissioners of Wide Strects, and the 
materials sold for £40. The frame-work was of Irish 
oak, and, from the date in front, it appeared to have 
‘been erected in the reign of Edward IL; the arms were 
those of the Fitzgerald family. Oliver Cromwell, ac- 
cording to tradition, occupied this house while he was in 
Dublin. It is somewhat singular, as a proof of the 
superior durability of the cage-work houses, that none 
of the erections in the time of Elizabeth's successor, 
James, in which brick and stone were first adopted, are 
thought to be standing at this day. 

Daring the period that has clapsed subsequently to 
these reigns, many changes have taken place in the ap- 
pearance of Dublin, both within and without the ancient 
walls. Several of the strects and Janes mentioned by 
Ware, Stanikurst, and others, have cither totally disap- 
peared, or have suffered such alterations in their names 
as render them very difficult to be recognised. In 1610, 
as appears from Speed’s plan of that date, but few build- 
ings were to be seen on the north side of the river; and 
indeed the entire space now occupied by the new Customn- 
house,the Batchelor’sWalk, the Ormond and other Quays, 
was then (the Liffey being only embanked on its south- 
ern side,) overflowed by its waters, a small part only about 
the King’s Tans, which had been a monastery of Domi- 
nican friars, excepted. This quarter of the city was at 
that time called Ostman-Town, since corrupted into Ox- 
man-Town; its eastern boundary was St. Mary’s Abbey, 
‘its western the chureb of St. Michan. Grange-Gorman, 
Stoney-batter, and Glassmanogue, then villagesso remote 
from the city that the sheriffs were accustomed, for their 
security during seasons of the plague, to hold their courts 
on the latter, are now united to it, The north~vastern 
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part of this tract is occupied by Mountjoy and Rutland 
squares, with many noble streets, of which at that time 
not a trace was in existence. 

South of the Liffey, many enlargements also xppear 
to have been made, Crane-lane, Easex-street, Temple- 
bar, Fleet-street, &c. were formerly within the channel 
of the Liffey, and a large tract of land, comprehending 
George’s Quay, the City Quay, Sir John Rogerson’s 
Quay, together with the ground taken up by the Grand 
Canal Docks, have also been recovered from that river. 
Of.a village called Hogges, lying to the castward, the 
only relic isthe street called Hogg-hill. Hoggin Green, 
mentioned by Irish historians as a place where crimi- 
nals were commonly executed, is now entirely occupied 
‘by buildings; though the same space, at the period al- 
Juded to, contained only the little village just mentioned, 
the site of a nunnery founded there by Dermod Mac 
Morogh about the ycar 1146, a bridewell for vagrants, 
and an hospital on the spot where now stands the Bank 
of Ireland. College Green, and St. Andrew's Church 
are situated on parts of this ancient green. 

Westward, the space between Thomas-street and the 
river was open, and through it ran a stream on which some 
mills were erected; while southward of the city wall, a 
very small part only of the now populous tract called 
the Liberty existed in 1610. Accessions to the extent 
of Dublin, it consequently appears, have becn made in 
every direction; and its additions in point of splendour 
and magnificence have been yet more considerable. 

While on the subject of antiquities, we must briefly 
mention, that St. Mary’s Abbcy, the site of which in 
Speed’s plan has been alluded to, was a foundation of 
the Ostmen, or Dunes, about the year 948, and the Grst- 
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fruits of their conversion to the Christian faith, In 1718, 
the body of a prelate in his robes, was found in digging 
up the ruins of this abbey; it bore no traces of corrup- 
tion, yet was supposed to have been that of Felix 
O’Ruadan, Archbishop of Tuam, who was buricd 
here in 1238. An image of the Virgin Mary, 
with the infant Jesus in her arms, formerly belonging 
to the abbey, is still to be seen at the Roman catholic 
chapel, St. Mary’s Lane.t ‘The Abbey of St. Thomas 
stood in that part of the city now called Thomas-court: 
it was founded for canons of the congregation of St. 
Victor, by William Fitz-Andelm, butler to King Henry 
the Second. The Priory of St. John the Baptist was in 
Thomas-trect, and originally an hospital for the sick, 
founded about the end of the twelfth century by Ailred 
Je Palmer. A Roman catholic chapel is erected on 
part of the site of this priory; which, besides the infirm- 
ary containing 50 beds for the sick, was appropriated 
to both friars und nuns. Here were wrought the vest- 
ments for the friars of Thomas-court, for the Francis- 
cans in Francis-street, and for the university of St, 
Patrick; and a tenth of the wool and flax spun by 
these religious, was the customary reward of their 
Jabours. The Priory of All-Saints stood on that 
part of Hoggin Green now called Stephen's Green, and 
was founded in 1166 by Dermod, son of Murchard, 
King of Leinster, for canons of the order of Aroasia. 
The Friary of St. Saviour, or Black Friars, founded 
previously to the year 1218 by William Mareschall, 
Earl of Pembroke, “for the health of his soul and that 


© A pertof the abbey itself, consisting of four arches, with walls 
‘three feet nine inches thick, perforated by Gothic windows, is now 
iu the oveupation of Mr. Maziere, sugar-buker, Bury» Abbey, fonn- 
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of his wife,” was situate in Ostmantown, on the spot 
now called the King’s Inns, where that elegant building 
the Courts of Law, with other offices, form so conspi- 
cuous an appearance from the opposite side of the river. 
The Augustine Friary of the Holy Trinity, a very 

* considerable foundation, aud the genera! college for all 
the friars of that order in Ireland, may date about the 
year 1259: on its site Crow-street, with its Theatre 
Royal, now stands. ‘The Carmelite Monastery of 
White Friars occupied the ground where Aungier-street,, 
White-friars, Longford-street, &c. have been built sub- 
sequently. The Nunnery of St. Mary de Hogges, it 
has been stated, was founded by Dermod Mac Morogh 
in the year 1146. 

All these, and other religious houses of less note, 
with the accompaniments of the vast possessions attached 
to many of them, were granted tu various persons, and 
in a variety of ways, by Henry the Eighth, at the 
dissolution which took place in the reign of that King. 

Of the ancient custom of ‘riding the franchises’ oz 
bounds of the city of Dublin, a relic is still preserved 
in the perambulation of the liberties, made by the Lord 
Mayor and city officers every third year. From en 


ing part of his stores. The arches are ten feet high, groived and 
ribbed; the ribs, formed af blocks of stone resembling Portland or 
Both stone, spring in threes fcom the ground, (which seems to hare 
been raised,) and it ia probable they rest upon some capital beneath it, 
‘This part of the edifice, which is still very perfect, aay have been the 
chupel of the abbey. 

On these occasions, = form derived frum an odd incident 
in regalarly observed. Sn 1668, Sir Michael Creagh, then Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, saddeaty absented himself from the mayoralty; 
and n valuable gold collar, which hed been presented te the city 
‘by Charles the Second eight years previously, was nowhere to be 
found. Since when the Knight has been coustantly summoned, om 
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inspection of the records and manuscripts extant relative 
to this practice, the great increase of the city in modera 
times is apparent. 

Until within the last 30 years the several corpora- 
tions, anciently 20, now 25 in number, walked in 
procession, dressed out in the colours and emblems of 
their trades, on this as well as on their respective 
patrons’ days; a ceremonial substituted for the pageants, 
plays, and religious interludes, anciently represented 
by them, but which began to grow into disuse soon 
after the Reformation. The more modern processions 
are also now discontinued. 

For many years sfter the settlement of the English in 
Dublin, the inhabitants were liable to perpetual disturb- 
ances from the vicinity of the native Irish to the pale: 
for which reason the military forces of the city, anciently 
composed from the 20 corporations, were regularly 
Mustered and exercived four times a year. Some 
signal actions were performed by them, and consider- 
the day ueleeted for the perambolation, nt the city gates, where courts 
‘ere opened for thut special pnrpoae by proclamaticn, ia the following 
terms: “Sir Michael Creagh, Sir Michael Creagh, Sir Michael 
Creagh, come and appear at this court of our Lord the King, holden 
Defire the right honourable Lord Mayor of the city of Dublin, or you 
‘will be outlawed." At Ewsex gate this is repented nine times: but 
‘a Sir Michael has neves thought proper to appear, or to return the 
collar, the city haa now jn its possession another coltnr, obtained from 
‘Willinw the Third, by Bartholomew Vauhomrigh, a Dutch merchant, 
who was Lord Mayor in 1607, This is worn by the chief magistrate to 
the present time, and was at the time of its donation valued at £1008, 

On this day the populace of the Liberty likewise avail themeetves 
of an ancieut privilege, When the Lord Mayor with his followeraar- 
rives at the street called the Cross Poddle, part of which is beyond 
the bounds of his jurisdiction, a number of the inbabitants obstract 
‘ia passuge untit he hossurrendered bis eword, which is not returned 
‘without a present received from his Lordship, accompanied with a 
Promise to release a prisoner, 
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able losses occasionally sustained; particularly om 
Easter Monday, A. D. 1209, which in melancholy 
Temembrance was afterwards called Black Monday, and 
one of the musters appointed on that day. For the 
Bristolines of Dublin, to whom Henry the Second 
originally granted the city, Laving introduced the sport 
culled durting of balls anong the citizens, a considerable 
number of them met for this diversion on Faster 
Monday, near Cullen’s Wood, two miles distant from 
the city. They went unarmed, reckoning upon their 
previous reduction of ‘the rebels,’ as they designated 
the hish; bur the latter, having notice of the citizens” 
intention, marched down privately from the mountains, 
secreted themsclies in the wood, and, when their 
encmics were fatigued with their laborious sport, sud~ 
denly tell upon and killed upwards of 500 of them. 
It was even necessary to replenish the city by a new 
colony from Bristol; who for ages alter memorialized 
this misfortunc, by marching with a black banner 
carried in their front, to Cullen's Wood, upon every 
Easter Monday; and there displayed their arms, and 
lade defiance to the Irish.* 

The present corporation of Dublin consists of a Lord 
Moyor, (denominated Provast in 1308, and first distin 
guished by his present appellation in 1665,) and 24 
aldermen, who form an upper house; and the sheriffs, 
with the sheriffs peers, mot exceeding 48, and the 
representatives of the 25 guilds, not exceeding 96, who 
compose the lower house. The aldermen are all 
magistrates for the city, and, with the Lord Mayor and 





* For much valuable information relative to the antiquities, &e. of 
Dublin, we are indebted to the large work of Whitelaw and Wath 
previausly mentioned. 
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Recorder, are judges of oyer and terminer for capital 
offences and misdemeanours committed within the 
district. The board are chosen for life from among the 
sheriffs’ peers, by the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and 
gommon council. The office of chief magistrate is 
annual, 

Of the guilds, the merchants have the precedence, 
and after them the tailors: the latter, with the carpen- 
ters, weavers, goldsmiths, cutlers, and apothecaries, 
ouly, have halls appertaining to them respectively. 
The revenue of the city is £23,000 per annum; yet 
the expenditure, it is said, regularly execeds a sum 
that cannot be considered inadequate to the purposes 
for which it should be applied. 

We must not here omit to notice the Aldermen of 
Skinner's Alley, who date the institution of their society 
froin the arrival of James IJ. in 1688. On this occasion 
the protestant corporation having retired to this alley, 
(an obscure avenue inthe Liberties,) there maintained a 
semblance of their former state; while the actual 
authority was vested in the persons of a Lord Mayor 
und corporation of the Romen-catholic persuasion, 
‘The battle of the Boyne restored the ‘Protestant Ascend 
ancy” in the city; and, to maintain it, this and similar 
institutions are stil! hept up: institutions, against which, 
however, we must beg leave to protest, as unnecessary 
excitements to the worst passions in men, uniformly 
found to have their origin in religious differences. For 
reasons equally strong, an objection might be taken to 
the bomage paid to King William himself, so far as it is 
the object of these institutions; since nothing is more 
certain than that this homage is often found to rest not on 
the foundation which really eatitles that manarch te the 
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esteem and grateful remembrance of posterity. The 
officers of the society to whom with all proper deference 
we apply these remarks, still retain the titles designating 
the different official dignities of government. ‘They are 
a Governor, styled “Most Noble,” a Deputy Governor, 
Lord High Treasuser,* Primate, Chancellor, Almoner, 
Sword and Mace-bearer. 

The neglected portion of the city denominated the Li- 
berty, suffers a daily diminution inthe remnants of respect 
ability yet preserved by it. Even should any who 
reside here chance to acquire wealth ly the efforts of 
industry, their speedy removal indicates the flow of al! 
consequence and fashion to the eastward. Many indecd 
are the inducements to a residence in the latter part of 
Dublin; and did they consist only in the architectural 
beauties with which the inhabitants are there surrounded, 
an apology of this nature could scarcely be advanced on 
stronger grounds by any citizens in Earope. Many of 
the buildings are in themselves specimens of the highest 
excellence in the art; and the scenes presented at 
several points of view in the city are exccedingly 
striking. 

That from Carlisle Bridge, the casternmost on the river, 
though not fairly put in competition by the citizens with 
the view from the Place Louis Quinze at Paris, is worthy 
of particular notice. On the north we have the grand 
perspective of Sackville-street, (one of the noblest in 
Europe,) terminated by the Rotunda, and ornamented 
by the new Post-office and the central pillar erected to 
the memory of Nelson. To the south, atthe end of 
Westmoreland-street, on the one side appears the 


* This office has been discontinued in the government of the 
country. 
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perspective fagade of Trinity College, on the other that 
of the Bank—the part formerly the House of Lords. 
To the east, the front of the Custom-house, an oblique 
but striking view; and the river itself, which, at high 
water, confined within its walls of granite, and bearing 
‘on its bosom vessels of 500 tons burden, makes an 
appearance more than correspondent with its breadth. 
Westward, on either bank fine quays stretch to a long 
extent, connected by numerous handsome bridges; that 
in the fore-ground, consisting of a single elegant arch, is 
of course conspicuous. Such an assemblage of imposing 
objects as are here enumerated, presented from a 
single point of view, is perhaps in few cities to be met 
with; while at College Green the spectator must be 
almost equally impressed with an union of beauty and 
grandeur fur from common. Here the extensive front 
of Trinity College, the unequalled portico of the national 
Bank, (the noblest structure Dublin has to boast,) Daly's 
Club-house, the Commercial-buildings, and the eques- 
trian statue of William ILI. upon its lofty pedestal, have 
an effect, which to be properly appreciated must be 
seen. 

‘The squares, as well as the most spacious and conve- 
nient streets, the seat of the vice-regal government, 
und the different places of amusement lying all eastward, 
are additional temptations to living in their vicinity. 
London in miniature here perpetually presents itselfto the 
‘view; and something morg (comparatively) than London 
in the state, splendour, gaiety, and conviviality of the in- 
habitants. The society is excellent; in the more select 
circles, particularly, the polish and vivacity ofParis, joined 
to the wit, raciness, frankness, and hilarity of Hibernia, 
produce an admirable melange. A chénge, somewhat 
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for the worse, is said to have taken place in some of 
these respects, immediately after the Union; resulting, 
from the sudden introduction of the more wealthy 
traders at the levees of the castle, and in consequence 
to some distinguished circles from which they had 
hitherto been excluded; but this circumstance, there 
is little doubt, though it originated in the temporary 
absence of almost ali the rank and fashion of the city, 
which were immediately removed to the British metro- 
polis, contributed eventually, as soon as many distin- 
guished families became again resident, to improve the 
general tone of socicty, by a wider assimilation of man- 
ners, and a greater extension of Jiberal ideas. Private 
visiting parties are more prevalent than public amuse- 
ments; they are more congenial to the warmth and 
hospitable turn of the Irish character, and far more 
conducive to the connection of politeness with the social 
and endearing charities of life, for which the upper 
class of the frish are remarkable. The number of 
inhabitants attached to the learned professions, the pre- 
sence of an university and of literary societies, the forms. 
of the viceroyal court, and the intermixture of officers 
of the garrison with the citizens, have all a tendency to 
promote the spread of urbanity and the modes of refined 
intercourse. The constant appearance of military pa- 
rade, it is true, forcing itself upon the observation in 
most companies, is apt to give the stranger in Dublin 
an idea of a mere garrison-town. 

As the port of embarkation for the members of par- 
Tiament and other gentry who most frequently visit 
England, as well as the spot by which English visitant s 
usually arrive, much enlivening eclat, and the usual 
concomitants of stir and bustle, become conspicuous in 
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Dublin* Its trade is besides very considerable; and 
its exports, in particular, are augmenting. 

An idea is vory prevalent among the inhabitants, that 
the English language is spoken in greater purity in their 
city than in any other throughout the British empire. 
‘An opinion this, at which the travelled Englishman, 
whose recollection probably will furnish him with an 
instance of the same harmless nationality in the good 
citizens of Edinburgh, must be constrained to smile; 
‘while perhaps he will recollect ‘Love a ta Mode,’t and 
Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm and Sir Callaghan O'Brallaghan, 
neither of whom “had the brogue.” An affectation of 
every thing English, and a capricious disposition to 
admire whatever may be in momentary vogue on our 
side of the channel, are common foibles with the Irish; 
oflittle consequence, it may be, in themselves, did they 
not sometimes lead to illiberal jealousy of native merit 
and talent, however worthy of distinction and patronage, 
‘A jealousy of England itself, we may observe, is often 
incongruously united to this tacit acknowledgment of 
the superiority of the sister country, 

Of the population of Dublin, no retum has been 
made since 1814; when the total number of inhabitants 
appeared to be 175,319: in 1798, according to Mr. 
Whitclaw’s census, the whole number was 170,805. 
But the city, it is now very generally believed, contains 
not less than 190,000 souls. 

Having thus laid before the reader the best information 
we could obtain by personal observation, or glean from 





** From there causeshotels are alsoextremely numerous inthis city; 
‘more sothan in London, iu proportion to the relative population of esch, 

+ Charles Macktin, the author of this comedy, wase tative of the 
city of Dublia, 
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the most authentic sources, upon every important point 
generally relative to this city, in extent and population 
the seventh in Europe, we proceed to a particular survey 
of every object of interest or curiosity in the parishes of 
St. Werburgh, St. Andrew, St. Mark, and St. Anne; 
to which we propose limiting our second Excursion. 





EXCURSION II. : 


Through the Parishes of St. Werburgh, St. Andrew, St. 
Mark, and St. Anne. 


SELECTING, from the 19 parishes and two deaneries 
into which Dublin is ecclesiastically divided, the parish of 
St. Werburgh, from its centrical situation, as the area of 
‘our first labours, the seat of government denominated 
the Castle, which it contains, naturally claims the pre 
cedence of every other object within its boundaries. 
This edifice, having been almost entirely rebuilt during 
the last century, retains s0 little of ts ancient lineaments 
that the site only can be said to identify the modern 
palace with the originsl castellated erection. If any 
part of the building remain in its primeval form, it is 
the basement of the Wardrobe-tower, over which an ad- 
ditional story, surmounted by projecting battlements, 
has been newly erected. ‘The whole now serves 8 a 
repository for the statute rolls, the parliamentary, and 
other national records, 4 
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Between this and Birmingham-tower, which has been 
lately rebuilt, a curtain anciently extended, interrupted 
by two other nameless towers, one of which has entirely 
disappeared, and on little more than the foundation of the 
other is raised an elegant apartment, adapted to the pur- 
poses ofa cabinet by the government. The old Birming- 
bham-tower remained till 1775; and its demolition in that 
year proved, from the extraordinary consistency of the 
cement, a work of considerable difficulty: the present 
tower, of plain construction, has a lighter appearance, but 
was infinitely surpassed in solidity by that to which it 
hus succeeded, 

‘Twostrong round towers, called the Gate-towers, be- 
tween which wasthe entrance by a draw-bridge, on the 
north side, from the city into the castle, subsisted until 
about the middie of the last century; when the present 
chief entrance from Cork-hill and Castle-street was erect- 
ed on the. side of the easternmost: the western tower ” 
was taken down in 1750, to make room for a similar 
but mock entrance, the only object of which was the 
preservation of uniformity. This, in November 1757, 
was decorated with a statue of Fortitude, and the eastern, 
gate with a statue of Justice. 

Meiler Fitzhenry, Lord Justice of Ireland about the 
year 1205, commenced the building of this fortress, 
(for such it originally was,) by authority of a patent from 
his sovereign; but as Henry de Loundres, Archbishop of 
Dublin, put the finishing hand to it about the year 1220, 
to hun it has been usual to ascribe the whole honour of 
itserection. It was, as it remains, of aquadrangular form, 

-surrounded with a broad and deep moat, since filled up, 
then partly dry and partly flooded by the tide, and a 
branch ofthe little river Dodder. The guard of the cas- 
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the was entrusted to a constable, gentleman-porter, and a 
body of warders, originally pikemen and archers, who, 
after the invention of gunpowder, were converted into har- 
quebussiers, or musquetiers, and artillery-men. ‘Thus, 
‘until the reign of Elizabeth, when the building became the 
seat of government, the chief purposes of its maintenance 
appeared to be those of defence, or the custody of state+ 
prisoners: for the Satter objects the two Gate-towers were 
set apart, and were admirably adapted for it in the great 
pointof security. In 1584, during the rebellion of Tho- 
mas Fitegerald, the castle was twice besieged; and Friar 
Keating, who was its constable in 1478, having destroyed 
the draw-bridge, held it out with his warders and other 
assistants against the then Lord Deputy, Henry Lord 
Grey. In 1560, Queen Elizabeth issued her commands 
to the Lord Deputy and council “ to repair and enlarge 
the castle of Dublin, for the reception of the Chief Gover- 
nors;” before which time there docs not appearto have been 
any fixed place appropriated to that purpose. But Sir 
Henry Sidney, who came over as Lord Deputy in 1563, 
‘seems not to have been satisfied with what had been done 
in pursuance of the Queen's mandate; as, two years after 
his arrival, he further repaired and beautified the build- 
ing, which until then, we are informed by Hooker, 
was “ruinous, foul, filthy, and grestly decayed.” In 
the reign of this Queen and that of James 1. both the 
courts of the law and the high courts of parliament were 
occasionally held within the castle walls; a practice 
which had also obtained previously, and was repeated 
in the time of Charles L. 

The following is an extract of a letter from a Lord 
Deputy to Mr. Secretary Coke, dated 23rd of October, 
1633. 
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“This castle is in very great decay: 1 bave been 
 inforted to take down one of the great towers which 
“ was ready to fall, and the rest are so crazy, as we are 
* g@ill in fear part of it might drop down upon our heads, 
“as one tower did, whilst my Lord Chancellor was 
“here, and had infallibly killed four or five of his 
“ grand-children, had it fallen an hour sooner or an hour 
“ later; Iam therefore instantly constrained to fall to 
“ yepair, and pull down what would else forthwith fall 
“* of itself, it being of absolute necessity to do so, and 
will withall gain some room more than now there is, 
* the house not being of receipt sufficient to lodge me 
“ and my company, 

“ There is not any stable but a poor mean one, and 
“that made of a decayed church, which is such a 

°«« profanation as I am sure His Majesty would not allow 
“ of; besides, there is a decree in the Exchequer, for 
“ restoring it to the parish whence it was taken; I 
“ have therefore got a piece of ground whereon to build 
“a new one, the most convenient for the castle in the 
“ world; the foundation is already two yards high, and 
“it shall be finished by the end of June next, with 
“¢ granaries and ali other conveniences, There will be 
“ room for three score harses, and so many good ones I 
“ have in this town already to fill it, and make up such 
“ a troop of horse, I dare say, 28 Ireland hath not been 
“ acquainted with. 

“ Resides, I have bought as much more ground about 
™ the castle as costs me £150, out of which EF will pro- 
“* vide the house of a garden and out-courts for fuel, and 
“ such other necessaries belonging to a family, whereof 
“TI am here altogether unprovided; the bake-house in 
“ present being just under the room where I now write, 
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“and the wood-reck just full before the gallery win- 
“dows; which I take not to be so courtly, nor to suit 
« so well the dignity of the king's deputy; and thus 
* trust to make this habitation easeful and pleasant as 
“ the place will afford; whereas now, upon my faith, it 
“ jg little better than a very prison.”* 

Lord Clarendon, also, in 1686, writing to the Lord 
‘Treasurer, says of this “ no-castle,”—“In good earnest, 
“‘ asit is now, I have no necessary convenient room; no 
“€ gentleman in the Pall-mall is so il} lodged in all re- 
“ spects. I might add, that the keeping up, that is 
“ keeping dry, this pittyful, bit of a castle costs an im- 
“ mense deal, of which you shall have a particular 
* account laid before you.” 

‘The vice-regal residence continued in this uncomfort- 
able and unbecoming state to the close of the seven- 
teenth century ; since when all the great modern improve= 
ments have been made. It now has the appearance of a 
considerable and very respectable pile of buildings. It 
is divided into two courts, termed the upper and lower, 
of which the upper is principal, and contains the state and 
private apartments of the Lord Licutenant, with those of 
his secretaries and suite; and although the whole begins 
to wear a face of age, yet these courts have an air of gran- 
deur superior to any thing observable in those of the royal 
palace of St. James's. The upper courtis a quadrangle, 
280 feet long by 130 broad ; the buildings around it are uni- 
form; but still, in our opinion, their general appearance 
does not correspond with the dignified official situation of 
theiroccupant. Neither have the interior apartments any 
very striking beauty or elegance to recommend them, 
beyond the ordinary decorations of delegated authority, 

© Strafford’s Letters, 
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The throne and canopy, covered with crimson velvet, 
enriched with gilt carved work, and a profusion of gold 
lace, are in the presence-chamber, formerly the yeo- 
man’s hall, An elegant glass lustre, of native manu- 
factory, purchased by a late Lord Lieutenant, the Duke 
of Rutland, depends from the handsome stucco ceiling 
of this room, 

The object of greatest notoriety among the citizens, 
who find admittance to the levees and festivities of the 
Castle, (an honour of no very difficult attainment,)is the 
Ball-room, called, since the institution of the Knights 
of St. Patrick in 1783, St, Patrick’s hall. It is, in 
truth, a noble apartment, 82 feet long, 41 broad, 
and 38 high; begun under the viceroyalty of 
Eart Temple, since Marquis of Buckingham. In a 
rectangle of the ceiling, the paintings of wbich have 
great merit, St. Patrick is seen converting the Irish to 
christianity in the fifth century: the opposite rectangle 
(the circle in the middle containing an allegorical design, 
of which all that can be clearly understood are the 
figures Liberty, Justice, and George IIL.,*) represents 


A native writer informs us that the central allegory is meant to 
allude to “the present happy and flourishing state of the country,” 
derived from the two events recorded in the rectangl 
to observe our highly to be respected authority for thi 
thus apparently approving of the painter's Preposterout fiuttery to: 
the government, which, for #0 long a period after its subjection of 
his country, treated it axa conquered and enslaved colony. But the 
artint perbaps had never quitted Dublin!—and consequently had 
not enjozed the opportunity of witnessing in the interior of the coun~ 
‘try the protatype of that “happy and flourishing state,” of which 
hhe intended to convey an idea to those of his fellow-citizens who ‘trip, 
iton the light fentestic toe’ in the hall of St. Patrick, OF « piece 
with-this allegory is the language of the author of the “Traveller's 
Guide for Ireland” (printed at Dublin in 4815) who, with veeming 
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Henry I. seated under a canopy, to whom the Irish 
chieftains are formally tendering their submissivns—the 
grand historical event of 1172. Above the cornice of 
the room, is a series of devices, whose perspective effect 
from below is extremely judicious: ti: whole of these 
paintings do honour to the fertile composition, truth of 
drawing, and vivid colouring, conspicuous in the 
works of their ingenious artist, Mr. Waldre. A gallery 
for musicians or spectators is raised at each end of 
the hall. 

The lower court of the castle is 250 fect long, by 220 
wide; but of irregular form, and in appearance very u- 
equal to the upper one. This court, or lower Castle-yard, 
as it is frequently called, contains the Treasury, Quarter~ 
Master Generai’s, War Secretary’s, and other Offices, with 
that formerly the Surveyor General’s of Lands: the whole 
inelegant looking buildings, unworthy, as is the Ordnance 
Office at the eastern side, though ‘containing arms for 
40,000 men, of particular remark. 

Tu the present office of the Surveyor General of Lands, 
removed lately to the Wardrobe-tower, is deposited the 


aatisfaction, records “ the mortification and degradation of redoubted 
Tri in the sovereign sway of Dublin for 330 years by the 
Ostmen; until, he says, they were “entirely anuibiialed” by “the 
inviucible prowess of the British ralour,” fra whieh periud com 
enced “ Ireland's submission to Burrisu sway.” The sovereignty uf 
‘Evgland from the first moment ought to have been, and for the future 
we trust will be, source of blessings oaly to the sister country ; we 
wish to seethe Irish consider it in this light; but the picture of @ 
nation striving to hug the chains of which at length it is iu great 
metsure divested, is to ns offensive in the last degree, and we bupe 
the sentiments to which we bare ndverted are sof to be considered 
28 notional—or at least as forming trait in the aristocraticul part 
of the Lrish cherncter, 
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remnant of that singular and valuable record called the 
Down Survey, executed in 1657 under the direction of 
Sir William Petty, and consisting originally of 31 
folios of surveys of lands forfeited in this country 
by the rebellion of 1641. It delineated nearly 29 
of the 32 counties into which Ireland is divided, 
the omissions being Galway, Roscommon, and a 
considerable part of Mayo, together with a few baronies. 
The maps of the surveyed baronies were in number 
204; and to these were attached plans on a large 
scale of their several parishes, notifying also the sub- 
denominations or town-lands. The whole was authen- 
ticated, and constituted a record at the restoration, 
under the title of the Down Survey, “ from its being 
Jaid down by maps on paper, prior surveys being gene- 
rally by estimation only.”* 

‘The present imperfect state of this very curious 
topographical relic, ‘originated in a fire which took 
place on the 15th of April, 1711, in the old Surveyor 
General’s Office, Essex-street, where at that time it 
was deposited. Of the 31 books of whick the work 
consisted, 18 were uninjured by the flames; but of the 
remaining 18, four were almost totally destroyed, 
though one other is nearly perfect, and parts of the 
reat were preserved. 

The castle chapel, standing in this court, having be- 
come so ruinous as to be unfit for its sacred purposes, 
it was resolved during the administration of the Duke of 
Bedford to take it down, and erect on its site a more 
suitable edifice; which, having been completed in 
seven years, was opened for divine service on Christe 


* Whitelaw and Walsh. 
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masday, 1814. Its cost, including the organ, was 
£42,000. This building, (73 feet long and 35 broad,) 
is of calpe, or common Irish black stone, consisting of 
a choir, without either nave or transept: the archi- 
tecture, which is Gothic, is in a rich and superior style. 
Seven buttresses, terminating in pinnacles, highly deco- 
rated, and springing from four grotesque heads in each, 
are the supports on either side. A battlement separates 
the pinnacles; and between the buttresses, on each 
side, are six pointed windows: a door, in a style 
uniform with these, appears at the eastend, over which 
the projecting moulding springs on one side from ahead 
of St. Patrick, and on the other from that of the Irish 
monarch Brian Boromhe. A tablet surmoynts it, bear~ 
ing the legend following. 


x 
HANC ZDEM 
DEO OPTIMO MAXIMO OLIM DICATAM 
VETVSTATE PENITVS DIRVTAM 
DENVO EXTRVI IVSSIT 
JOUANNES BEDFORDLE DVX HIBERNLE PROREX 
IPSEQVE FVNDAMENTA POSVIT 
ANNO A CHRISTO NATO. M.D. COCVIT. 


‘The great east window, of richly ommamented archi- 
tecture, whose canopy springs from the heads of Hope 
and Charity, and is decorated at its poiut by a halflength 
figure of Faith, holding a chalice, rises over the door- 
way. The superior termination is a fine antique cross. 
Square towers, containing robing rooms and stairs 
leading to the galleries of the edifice, rise to the height 
Sf the roof at the angles of the eastern end. 

‘The principal entrance is on the nosth side, and sup- 
ports a bust of St. Peter, holding a key, and over 6 
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window above isthat of the poet’s “ witty, dirty, Dean.”* 
On entering by this door, the effect of the eastern window, 
adorned with stained glass, (whose subject is Christ 
before Pilate,) together with that of the whole interior 
embellishment, is uncommonly” striking. Statues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and busts of the four Evan- 
gelists, are placed beside this window. Twelve clus- 
tered pillars, surmounted by capitals covered with 
foliage, support groined arches springing from grotesque 
heads to form the roof; the ceiling, richly ornamented 
with tracery, is painted to resemble stone. The royal 
arms in the central pannel of the organ gallery, and 
on either side those of the Duke of Bedford who began, 
and of the Dake of Richmond who finished the chapel, 
are beautifully carved in oak: from these are placed 
alternately, and in chronological series, the arms of 
all the viceroys from the time of Henry I. with in- 
scriptions marking the dates of their arrivals and 
departures. 

From a shaft resting upon an open Bible, lying on a 
clustered, richly foliaged, and Gothic base, raised two 
feet above the floor, ascends the pulpit; whose pamels 
bear the arms of the Archbishops and Bishops, and four 
Deans, of the establishment in Ireland; together with 
those of the four great royal supporters of the reformed 
religion, Henry VIII. Edward VI. Elizabeth, and Wil- 
liam III. More particularly to dwell upon the several 
beauties of an edifice, calculated from their number and 
vatiety to swell our description to an unusual length, 
might be tedious. But it is a tribute due to Irish talent 
to observe, that, excepting only the stained glass, which 


© Ssrift, 
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Lord Whitworth purchased on the continent, and the 
organ, which was made in England, not a portion of 
the design, sculpture, or general decorations of this 
tasteful and truly elegant chapel is exotic; a circum- 
stance which, while it reftects the highest honour upon 
its architect and the ornamental artists, should teach 
the Irish to be more just to the merit which English 
liberality has thus enabled them to appreciate, and 
which their own generous patronage might excite to 
efforts yet more praise-worthy. 

‘The castle, with its garden, (a small lawn decorated 
with walks, trees, and shrubs, situated behind the 
apartments of the Viceroy,) and its other dependen- 
cies, occupies a space of ground equal to nine acres, 
four perches. 

Leaving the vice-regal residence by the principal, 
entrance opposite Cork-hill, we pass the west front of the 
Royal Exchange, ® building which communicates a 
grandeur of approach to the castle, calculated to in- 
crease the disappointment excited by the appearance 
of that mansion itself, The form of this beautiful 
edifice is nearly a square of 100 feet, having three 
fronts of Portland stone, in the Corinthian order, 
crowned by 2a dome in the centre. The north front 
is the most perfect: a range of six columns, with 
their correspondent pilasters and entablaturc, sustain a 
noble pediment, highly decorated; at each side, in the 
same range, are two pilasters. On account of the accli- 
sity of the ground on which the Exchange stands, the 
entrance is by a large flight of steps, and, before it, 
is a handsome balustrade supported by rustic work: in 
this front, between the columns, are three entrances, 
with elegant iron gates, hung to Ionic pilasters. Lmine-. 
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diately over the gates, are three windows between the 
columns, that assist in lighting the coffee room; on each 
side of these windows are two others, all richly orna- 
mented by architraves, &c. The lower part, between 
the pilasters, is embellished by rustic work. 

The west front varies but little from the north, ex- 
cept in the want of a pediment: a regular range of 
Corinthian pilasters, with their entablature, are continued 
throughout the three fronts, and support an elegant 
palustrade, which is only interrupted by the pediment 
in the north front: in the centre of the west side is a 
projection of the entablature, supported by four columns, 
between which are three handsome glass doors, with 
Jonic pilastcrs like those already described; the ascent 
to them is by three steps only, as the ground at this 
side is more level. In the upper floor is a renge of 
windows, embellished like those in the north front. 
‘Under the pilasters in the east front, are arched windows 
that light the Brokers’ Offices, and a door that communi- 
cates with them, and the subterraneous vaults of the 
Exchange. The east front is in a narrow passage called 
Exchange-alley, and ornamented with pilasters only, 

“ On entering this edifice,” says Mr. Malton, whose 
architectural enthusiasm in describing the public build- 
ings of Dublin gives interest to his minutest details, 
“the attention is immediately called to many con- 
spicuous beauties; but, above all, to the general form, 
‘Fwelve fluted pillars, of the Composite order, 32 feet 
high, are circularly disposed in the centre of a square 
area, covered by a highly-enriched entablature; above 
which is a beamiful cylindrical lantern, about 10 feet 
high, perforated by 12circular windows, ommamented with 
festoons of laure] leaves; the whole crowned with a 
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handsome spherical dome, divided into hexagonal com- 
partments, enriched and well proportioned; and lighted 
from the centre by a large circular sky-light. On each 
side of the 12 columns which support the dome, are 
impost pilasters of the Ionic order, tising to upwards of 
half the height of the columns, the same as those which 
appear on the outside of the building, and covered with 
a fluted frieze and enriched cornice. The side-walks of 
the square are covered with a flat ceiling, the height of 
the impost pilasters, with enriched soffits from the pilasters 
in the centre td others opposite them against the wall, 
The columns, pilasters, floor, stair-case, &c. are all of 
Portland stone, which produces a fine effect. At each 
extremity of the north side arc handsome oval geome- 
trical stone stait-cases, lighted by oval lanterns, in highly 
enriched coved ceilings; by which is access to the coffee 
and other rooms, disposed around the cylinder of the 
dome, over the ambulatory below. In the north front is 
the coffee-room, which is an excellent apartment, extend- 
ing from one staircase to the other, lighted by three 
windows, between the pillars of the portico, and by 
two oval lanterns, in a coved ceiling, richly ornumented 
in stucco on coloured grounds. On the west is a large 
room for the merchants to deposit samples of their 
wares, called the Brokers’ Office, but used as a sitting- 
room for the Commissioners of Bankruptcy. To the 
south are the apartments of the house-keeper. On the 
east is the Merchants’ Committee-room, with a convenient 
anti-chamber. 

“ Opposite the north entrance, between two of the 
pillars which support the dome, is an excellent statue 
of his present Majesty, George ILI, in a Roman mili- 
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tary habit, placed on a white marble pedestal, cast in 
bronze, by J. Van Nost; it was presented to the mer- 
chants of Dublin by the Earl of Northumberland, when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to be placed in the Exchange ; 
and cost 700 guineas. Ina niche in the wall of the west 
stait-case, is a fine marble statue of the late Dr. Charles 
Lucas, holding Magna Charta in his hand, standing on 
a pedestal, whereon is represented Liberty in bas-relief: 
itis esteemed an excellent picce of art, executed by Mr. 
Edward Smyth, a native of Ireland; the expense was 
defrayed by 2 number of gentlemen, friends of the 
deceased patriot. 

* The Exchange was planned and executed under 
the immediate inspection of the late Mr. Thomas Cooly, 
architect, from London. * * * * * This was the first 
introduction of Mr. Cooleyto Jreland; where he executed 
many works of consequence, both in the metropolis and 
country, which do him great credit; but, of all, the Ex- 
change undeniably claims the pre-eminence, * * * * * 
Although the Earl of Northumberland was so warm and 
active to forward the execution, he had not the honour 
of laying the foundation-stone, which was done, with 
great ceremony, by his successor, George, Lord Vis- 
count Townshend, on the 2nd of August, 1769, five 
years after the parliamentary grant of £12,500 for the 
purchase of the site; and was opened on the Ist of 
January, 1779. A considerable sum was raised by the 
merchants, as a fund for the erection, added to, and 
completed by means of lottery schemes, conducted by 
them with the utmost integrity.” The gross amount of 
the whole expenditure was £40,000.” 

© 4 Mv, Thomas Allen having, in 1763, been appointed by patent 
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‘The ingenious writer of this description, who is author 
of a folio volume of extremely well executed views of 
the principal buildings in Dublin, has judiciously di- 
rected the chief attention 6f his readers to the interior of 
this beautiful structure, since in that respect it excels 
every other in the city, of whose grandeur he raises very 
elevated ideas. He has, however, omitted to mention, 
what may justly be deemed a defect in the original plan, 
the smallness of the edifice in proportion to the purposes 
for which it was designed: to remedy which, a line of 
buildings called the Commercial-buildings, but which 
might not inappropriately have been termed the new 
Exchange, have been erected by private subscription. 

The Exchange possesses a great advantage in its situa~ 
tion immediately opposite to one of the principal avenues 
in the city, called Parliament-street, of which, as well 
as of Essex Bridge over the Liffey, and a long line of 
continuation to the end of Capel-street, it commands a 
fine perspective view. Its appearance, in the approach 
from Capel-street, is at least equally striking. 

Directing our steps along Parliament-street, which is 


th the sineonte place of taster of wines, and endenvouring to enforce 
a fee of two shillings per ton apon all wines and other liquors j= 
ported into this kingdom, the merchants of this city formed an 
‘susocintion, entered into a subscription, and appointed a committer, 
to conduct a legal opposition to the measure: the struggle did not 
ast Jong, nor cost much; and, tursing their thoughts to the best 
mode of applying the redundaat subscription, they unanimously 
‘adopted the idea of building s commodious edifice for thr meeting. 
of merchants and traders: such seems to bare been the origin of 
building this Exchange, and a situation having been fixed upon, 
the purchase-money, £13,500, was obtained from parliament by 1 

zeal and activity of Doctor Charles Lucas, then one of the city 
representatives, whose statue, of course, merits the situation it oc- 
cnpies in this beautifuledifice.” Whitelawand Waleh, vol. I. p, 323 
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spacious, and onc of the greatest trading thoroughfares in 
the city, we arrive at Essex Quay, and the bridge just 
mentioned. Here we observe the quays in general 
finished with parapets, which, for facilitating the landing, 
of goods, are omitted beluw Carlisle Bridge, where the 
merchant and other vessels lie; but are here added, 
interrupted only by the conveniences of iron gates, and 
stune stairs to the water's edge. But these parapets have 
a rather heavy effect, and their place might have been 
anuch Letter supplied by u light iron railing. ‘The bridge 
is the noblest in Dublin, 10 fect wider than West- 
minster Bridge,* London, of which it is a close, but, 
fron the narrowness of the stream, necessarily a miniature 
imitation. It has five arches, the whole of hewn stone; 
and was completed, after the labour of two years, and at 
the espense of £20,661, in 1755. But this was the 
period of the rebuilding, not of the original erection of 
the bridge: the first Essex Bridge having been raised 
during the vice-royalty of Arthur, Earl of Essex, in 
1676; and from that nobleman it derives its name. 
Returning through Parliament-strect, and again arriv= 
ing in frovt of the Exchange, we may notice Dame-street 
to the eastward, which, from its width, and the splendour 
of its shops, (inferior only to the best in London,) has an 
air of considerable importance: but a south-westerly 
direction through Castle-street to Werburgh-street, con- 
ducts us to the only other remarkable object in this 
parish—its church. This building was orginally deco- 
rated with the solitary spire which Dublin possessed; 
‘Dut latterly, the timbers upon which it rested having been 
discovered to be unsound, it was taken down—notwith- 















Westuninster Bridge is 44 fect broad, Essex Bridge 54. 
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standing a liberal offer from Mr. Johnston, an ingenious 
architect, who, recollecting the method adopted by Sir 
Christopher Wren to secure the spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, would have engaged to support it m the same 
manner by interior frame-work. As itis, the sweple, 
which fronts Werburgh-sh eet, deprived of ity appropriate 
termmation, as well as of a point of view by the prox- 
imity of the opposite houses, appears. unworthy of pare 
ticular attention; though upon more closely observing it, 
we cannot but perceive the beauty of its three Tonic, 
Corinthian, and Composite stories. 

From the situation of the Castle in St. Werburgh’s 
parish, the Lord Lieutenant has a pew in its church, ant, 
by etiquette, seldom attends charity sermons at other 
places of worship. During the repairs of the Castle 
Chapel, this circumstance proved a considerable ad- 
vantage to the parochial poor, as the Viecroy was then 
very frequently present, and the donations of numbers 
who attended from curiosity, proportionably swelled 
the amount of the contributions, The chicf feature 
of the interior is its size, in comparison with that of 
other churches in Dublin; it being 80 fect long by 52 
wide; and it is characterised by a simplicity both «vere 
and solemn. The galleries are of dark and varnished 
oak, supported by Doric pilasters; the scats below are 
of the same gloomy-loohing material. The organ over 
the entrance is the priscipal ornament, being consi- 
dcted one of the handsomest attached to the parochial 
churches. The large eastern window over the altar 
sheds a deadened and “religious light,” but the Tonic 
columns in rear of the communion-table, with altemate 
compartments of stuccoed drapery and flowers, haye un 
elegant effect. 
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The date of the erection of the church is 1759, when 
it was rebuilt in consequence of the destruction of the 
ancient building by fire five years previously. ‘The lat- 
ter was also a re-erection, the yet more antique edifice, 
whose site it occupied, having experienced a like fate 
im 130], by a conflagration which involved in ruin a 
large portion of the then-existing city. 

Proceeding from this spot by Little and Great Ship- 
streets, a partof Stephen-street, and Great George’s-strevt, 
we pass Castle-market (removed in 1782 from the 
vicinity of the Castle to its present'situation, by the Com- 
missioners of Wide Streets,) and enter Dame-street by 
that part in the parish of St. Andrew.* 

This parish is one of the most remarkable in Dublin 
for fine public buildings, of which we are presented 
with a remarkable concentration, in the view, as we 
advance, of College Green. Taking these as they occur, 
the Commercial-buildings, on the northern side, already 
slightly mentioned, may be first described. This is a 
simple but very neat edifice, of mountain granite, con- 
sisting of three stories, with a cornice. The only signs 
of any architectural order in its front, are the fonic 
pillars appended to the centrical door-way : the pediments 
of the seven windows conspicuous in the middle story, 
are alternately circular and pointed, and the basement 
is of rustic work. This building, as previously stated, 
was erected by subscription, in consequence of the ina- 
dequacy of the Royal Exchange to the purposes of the 
merchants; the smallness of that edifice having rendered 
it necessary to confine the transaction of business with- 


* The population of 8t, Werburgh’s perish was returned in 2814, 
‘81.9052 inhabitants; the number of houxgs, 246, 
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in its walls to an hour on three days of the week, for the 
purchase of bills on London. 

Jt was first opened in 1799, having been three years 
in its progress to completion. The coffee-room is 60 feet 
long, by 28 wide: here the principal English and Irish 
newspapers are constantly provided. There are also 
apartments for sleeping as in an hotel, but the accommoda- 
tions are restricted to this and providing coffee, ive. for the 
occupants. Here are the Marine Insurance Company's 
room, the Merchants’ private subscription room, the 
Stock Exchange, &. Behind, the Commercial and 
Royal Exchange Insurance Offices, with those where 
the brokers display their samples, occupy 8 roomy court. 

"The commerce of Dublin has materially increased since 
the Union—onc-eighth, it is supposed, at least—and 
this establishment, in consequence, has fluurished 
proportionably, The subscribers have not only paid 
off the loan of £13,000, obtained to defray a portion of 
their first expenses, but are now receiving six per cent, 
interest for the money, amounting to £20,000, which 
they sunk in the erection. 

Ina line with the Commercial-bujldings, is Daly’s 
Club-house, likewise a neat rather than an elegant 
building, and constructed of the same description of 
mountain stone as the former. This once-fashionable 
club is said to be much on the decline; and, with it, 
gambling of every description in Dublin—so much so, 
that even card-tables at private houses are becoming 
uncommon. The spirit of reformation has extended 
also to the ‘social glass,’ which, it has been observed, 
circulates with infinitely less rapidity than formerly, 
when hospitality was @ term synonymous with hard 
drinking. 

ug 
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An equestrian statue of William SIL. in bronze, deco 
rates the centre of College Green. Great solemnity 
was observed on the opening of this statue to public-view, 
on the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, July the 
Ist, 1701. Since when, until very recently, that day 
and the 4th of November, (the monarch’s birth-day) 
were commemorated by rejoicings round his brazen 
representative; but as this custom tended greatly to 
revive the memory of party distinctions, to the honour 
of the city of Dublin it has been lately much discoun- 
tenanced. Still, however, the statue is annually deco- 
rated with orange-coloured ribbons; and “ by an effusion 
of more loyalty than taste,” both it and the marble 
pedestal on which it stands are daubed with a fresh 
coat of paint in honour of every succeeding ‘ glorious 
first of July’—These practices are at the expense of 
the Corporation. The statue itself is very respectably 
executed, and, from the elevation of its pedestal, has 
at a distance a goodeficct, ‘The latter has the following 
inscription: 

Gousimo Tertio; 
Mogue Britaouix, Francie, et fibernie, 
Regi, : 
Ob Refigionem Conservatam, 
Restitutas Leges, 
Libertatem Assertam, 
Cives Dublinienses hanc Statuam posuere, 


‘An opening immediately opposite to this statue, on 
the south side of Coliege Green, conducts us to the 
parochial church, designated from its form, the Round 
Church. But, correctly speaking, it is in the shape of 
an oval or ellipsis, 80 feet long by 60 wide. Its gen- 
cral appearance, derived from this singularity, and the 
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meanness of its architecture, is such, that few, without 
positive assurances of the fact, would conceive it could 
possibly be intended for a protestant church. It has a 
stone vestibule in front, surmounted by a statuc of St. 
Andrew; but the remainder of the exterior is of brick, 
recently plastered over to give it a resemblance. to a 
more appropriate material: it has neither spire nor 
steeple in a finished state; though a fine Gothic steeple, 
behind the edifice, was commenced in 1793, (when a 
general repair was found requisite) but for want of the 
necessary funds, is not likely to be completed. It was 
the church originally attached to this parish, which, in its 
former situation near the castle, had “ for divers years 
been uscd asa stable for the deputy’s horses,* until 
“ legally evicted” from the government in 1632, and 
Festorod (0 its rightful possesgors:_ it was rebuiltin 1670, 
and then first occupied its present site, 

Within, all is in complete contrast to the unsightly 
exterior we bave just described; here the oval form, 
which is a blemish without, is made to contribute to the 
effect of the light proportions and tasteful clegance of 
the whole arrangement, The gallery, which, uobroken 
in its corresponding ellipsis but by the organ loft, forms 
a principal ornament, is distinguished by receding co- 
jumns, whose appearance is at once graceful and 
extraogtinary: the capitals, decorated with lotus-flowers, 
and connected with their fluted shafts by work resem- 
bling cordage, are in imitation, it is said, of Denon's 
graphic delineations of ruins in Egypt: a band of cord- 
age also runs beneath the pannels of the entire structure. 
Certainly the very ingenious architect has offended no 
eye of taste, by this departure from the established, 


© Straford’s Letters, vol. 1. pp. OT aa! 81, 
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orders; and no reason, we think, can be divined by the 
warmest admirers of Grecian and Roman architecture, 
for excluding the étyles of that country, from which 
architecture itself, and every other liberal art, were 
primarily derived—The expense of rebuilding this 
church, in which divine service'was resumed in March 
1807, was little less than £22,000. 

Re-treading the avenue iby which we were led from 
College Green, and following the southern side of the 
latter, we arrive at the late Post-office, a building more 
distinguished for the utility of the establishment to which 
it was attached, than for its own architectural beauty. In 
consequence of the daily increasing want of room expe- 
rienced within the contracted limits of this edifice, the 
foundation-stone of a magnificent new Post-office was 
laid in Sackville-street, on the 12th of August, 1815, 
by the then Lord Lieutenant, Lord Whitworth ; this 
we shall notice in the proper place. The estimated 
expense of the new erection is £60,000. 

Directly facing this building is the grand front of 
the national Bank, to the effect of which, in union with 
that of the beautiful front of Trinity College, it is impos- 
sible for mere description to do justice. No edifice that 
we recollect in the British metropolis can be compared, 
for simple elegance, with this: it is perbaps, in this 
respect, the chef @ewore of our imperial architecture. 
It was originally the Parliament-house of Ireland; and, 
while adapted to its first purpose, was s0 judiciously 
described by Mr, Malton, that we cannot do better than 
transcribe his account of such parts of the building as re~ 
main unaltered by the change that has since taken place. 

« The Parhament-house of Ireland is, notwithstanding 
the several fine pieces of architecture recently raised, 
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the noblest structure Dublin has to boast; and it is no 
hyperbole to advance, that this edifice in the entire, is 
the grandest, most convenient, and most extensive of 
the kind in Europe. The portico is without any of the 
usual architectural decorations, having neither statue, 
vase, base-relief, tablet, sculptured key-stone, or sunk 
pannel to enrich it; it derives all its beauty from a sim- 
ple impulse of fine art; and is one of the few instances 
of form only, expressing true symmetry. It has been 
with many the subject of consideration, whether it would 
not have been rendered still more pleasing, had the dado 
of the pedestal, above the entablature, been perforated, 
and balusters placed in the openings; but those of the 
best taste have been decidedly of opinion, it is best as 
the architect has put it out of his hands. This noble 
structure is situated on College Green, is placed nearly 
at right angles with the west front of the college, and 
the contiguity oftwo such structures gives a grandeur of 
scene that would do honour tothe first city in Europe, 

“ The inside of this admirable building corresponds 
in every respect with the majesty of its external ap- 
pearance. ** * * The House of Lords is situated to 
the right of the Commons’, and is also noble apartment; 
the body is 40 feet long by 30 wide, in addition to 
which, at the upper end, isa circular recess, 13 feet 
deep, like a large niche, wherein the throne is placed, 
under a rich canopy of crimson velvet; and at the lower 
end is the bar, 20 feet square. The room is ornamented 
at each end, with Corinthian columns, with niches 
between: the entablature of the order goes round the 
room, which is covered with a rich trunk ceiling. On 
the two long sides of the room are two large pieces of 
tapestry, now rather decayed; one represents the 
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famous battle of the Boyne, and the other that of Au- 
ghrim;* they were executed by a Dutch artist, and are 
esteemed very fine. Here again, the house assembled, 
from below the bara high scene of picturesque grandeur 
is presented; and the Viceroy on the throne, appears 
with more splendour than his Majesty himself on the 
throne of England. 

“ The parliament-house was begun to be built, during 
the administration of John Lord Carteret, in the year 
1729, in the reign of George H., and was partly executed 
under the inspection of Sir Edward Lovet Pearce, engi- 
neer and surveyor-general; but completed by Arthar 
Dobbs, esq. who succeeded him in that office, about the 
year 1739; the expense amounting to near £40,000.” 

The Commons’-house, the description of which we 
have omitted in the foregoing account, appears also 
to have been .“* truly deserving of admiration;” but, in 
the new arrangement of the interior, at the period of 
the conversion of the edifice into a bank, this beautiful 
room was demolished, together with the Court of 
Requests, and on the site of the latter the present Cash- 
office was erected; an office which has been pronounced. 
to form “ one of the finest rooms in the empire.” 

The. House of Lords remains nearly as described by 
Mr. Malton, but is now called the Court of Proprietors; 
it has received a recent addition to its embellishments 
in a very fine statue of George III. in his parliamentary 
robes, and decorated with the Orders of the Bath, und 
of St. Patrick, £2000 were paid for this statue, which 
is of the finest white marble, to the artist, the younger 


* Hero ic a light misteke: the last mentioned piece of tapestry 
in a representation, uot of the Battle of Augbrim, but the Defence 
of Loudondesry. 
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Bacon; and, such is the beauty of its execution, we 
capnotdeem him overpaid. The pedestal is ornamented 
with sub-figures of Religion and Justice, and bears the 
simple inscription— 
GEORGIUS HII, 
REX, 


A beautiful Corinthian portico forms the entrance on 
the eastern side, and was that used by the Lords when 
they went to the House, having been erected at their 
order. This, though evidently an architectural incon 
gruity, the columns of the principal front being Ionic, 
has a very fine effect from College-strect, which faces 
its and, certainly, the defect is not of consequence to 
justify the idea of taking itdown, and rebuilding it in the 
Tonic order—a measure which has been contemplated. 

“The western entrance is under a portico of four 
lonic columns, and is attached to the old portico by a 
circular wall, as on the opposite side, but with the addi- 
tion of a circular colonnade, of the same order and 
magnitude as the columns ofthe portico, 12 feet distance 
from the wall. This colonnade, being of considerable 
extent, gives an appearance of extreme grandeur to the 
building, but robs it of particular distinguishing beauties, 
which the plainer screen wall to the east gives to the 
porticoes.” ‘Thus it appears, as Mr. Walsh notices, 
“that when this edifice became the property of the go- 
vernors, the east and west ends were dissimilarly connect- 
ed with the, centre, a circumstance which must have 
produced a want of uniformity in the front, unpleasing to 
the eye of the spectator: this defect has been happily 
removed, and the connection is now effected by circulur 
screen walls, ornamented with Ionic columns supporting 
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an entablature similar to that of the portico, and between 
which are niches for statues, the whole producing a 
very fine effect.” 

‘The length of the grand portico fronting College Green 
is 147 feet, and the building altogether occupies an acre 
and a halfof ground. Its flat roofis capable of receiving 
an entire regiment ofsoldiers. It is constructed through- 
out of Portland stone; and the sum paid for its possession 
to government, in the year 1802, by the Governors of the 
Bank of Ireland, was £40,000, subject tos ground rent, in 
addition, of £240 per annum, 

Trinity College terminates the eastern view from Col- 
lege Green, and completes the range of architectural 
embellishment, by which it is rendered the noblest area 
in Dublin. The college, like the bank, is built of Port 
land stone, and presents a grand front of the Corinthian 
order to the spectator, in length 300 feet. Corinthian 
columns, surmounted by an elegant pediment, ornament 
the vestibule in the centre; four ranges of windows ex- 
tend along the front; and the north and south projecting 
‘wings, or pavilions, which have an upper story, terminat- 
ing in a bulustrade, have each four Corinthian pilasters, 
with other appropriate decorations. 

The vestibule, which is of an octagonal form, and ter- 
minated with groined arches, over which is the Museum, 
conducts to the principal quadrangle (of which there are 
now bu two, though formerly they were four in number) 
called Parliament-square. This is in length $28 feet, by 
210 wide, and contains the theatre, the chapel, refec- 
tory, apartments for students, &c. all of hewn stone. It 
takes its name from the circumstance of its having been 
re-edificd by various grants from parliament, amounting 
in the whole to more than £40,000. 
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The theatre is ip a style corresponding with that of 
the grand entrance; the interior is of stucco-work. Be- 
sides whole-length portraits, attached to compartments 
‘between Composite pilasters, of the royal foundress, Eliza- 
beth, and of seven celebrated personages* educated in 
the college, an elegant memorial to Doctor Richard 
Baldwin, who died Provost in 1758, has been here erect- 
ed. “A large sarcophagus of black and gold marble 
supports a white marble mattress, on which the Provost is 
represented in a recumbent posture, larger than life, 
with a scroll representing his will, by which he left his 
fortune, amounting to £80,000, to the university, in the 
Jeft hand, on the elbow of which arm he supports him- 
self, and his right hand extended open. Over him leans 
a female figure, in a mourning attitude, emblematic of 
the university, up to whose face, expressive of the deep- 
est woe, he looks with a countenance of resigned 
complacency ; whilst at his feet there stands a fine figure 
of an angel, holding a wreath of palm in its left hand, 
that casts on him a look of ineffable benignity, and points 
‘up to heaven as his destination and reward. Behind 
these figures rises a magnificent pyramid, of variegated 
Egyptian porphyry. The sculpture of the figures is cx- 
cellent, the contours chaste, the dreperies light and 
graceful, the attitudes well conceived, and the expression 
throughout strong, yet correct: and the whole is a per- 
formance that does the highest honour to the abilities of 
Mr. Hewetsen, native of Ireland, settled at Rome, 
who executed it for the college, at the expense of 
£2000.” 

‘The chapel, facing the theatre, presents a front 

© Primate Usher, Abp. King, Bp. Berkeley, Wm, Molyneaux, e«q, 
Desa Swift, Dr. Baldwin, and the Rt, Hon, Joba Foreicr. 
VoL, 1, 1 
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entirely in unison with it, and the embellishments with- 
in are no ways inferior. The refectory is a detached 
Tonic building, of equal merit, containing, besides the 
dining-hall and anti-room, the apartments of the Histo- 
ical Society. 

The library square is inferior both in appearance and 
dimensions to the other quadrangle. Yet the library 
itself is a noble building, though from the perishable 
nature of the stone employed in its erection, it appears 
fast appronching to decay. The room where the books 
are deposited, is of very large proportions, being 210 
feet by 41, and 40 feet high: the shelves, which are 
elegantly and commodiously arranged, and the gallery, 
are of Irish oak, varnished. Twenty-one busts, in white 
marble, adorn the latter: the volumes are in number 
50,000; besides which a collection of 27,000 volumes, 
known by the name of the Fagel Library,” has a room 
expressly appropriated to it, 

The library is open for four hours each day, from 8 
to 10 in the morning, and from 12 to 2in the afternoon; 
students who choose it, however, may be locked in for 
the intermediate hours, in the absence of the librarian, 
The manuscript-room {over the Fagel collection) con- 


* A grant from the governors of ErasmusSmith’s schools, enabled 
the university to purchase thin rery valuable library at the expente 
of £8,000 Eoglish, after dectining it in the first instance from the 
‘temporury inadequacy of their fonds, It had belonged to Mr, Fagel, 
of Amsterdam, who conveyed it to London previonsly to the entry of 
the French into the former city in 1794. Bonaparte, then First 
Consul, had employed an emissary to purchase the best of the 
‘dooks for the national library at Paris, but as the university treated 
for the whole colleption, their offer was of course preferred, Butl 
‘the Oxford and Cambridge universities, to whom proposals had been 
wude on its first arrival in London, refused to become purchasers ou 
account of the turgeness of the sem demanded, 
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tains miany corious Irish MSS. and Dr. Barret, the pre- 
sent vice-provost, discovered there a very antique Greek 
manuscript of St. Matthew's Gospel, of which he bas 
published a fuc-simile. An attempt had been made to 
obliterate the characters, and over them others had been 
subsequently written; but the original Greck was still 
faintly discernible, and wherever it was totally effaced, 
he has supplied the blanks in his printed copy by points. 
Here are also a large MS, map of China, by » native 
Chinese, and in the characters of that country; the four 
gospels, with a continued Greek commentary, written 
in the ninth century; the famous Montfortian MS., &c, 
‘The collection of apparatus for lectures on natural philoso- 
phy is very valuable, and was in great part a donation from 
that active promoter of science the Jate Primate Robinson, 

The remaining threc sides of the library quadrangle, 
not occupied by that building, consist of buildings 
appropriated as lodgings for the students. 

The museum isa fine room, and is the depository 
of many curious articles, with a good collection of 
minerals, One of the most interesting objects contained 
in it, is the celebrated harp of Brian Boromhe, which, 
notwithstanding the opinion of Dr. Ledwich to the con- 
trary, we venture to conceive to be a genuine specimen 
of the ancient Irish harp. The anatomy-house contains 
the well-known wax models of the human figure, exe- 
cuted by M. de Roue, at Paris, and purchased by the 
Earl of Shelburne, who presented them to the college 
in 1752. 

South of the library, the fellows of the college have a 
good garden, into which the fellow-commoners and 
masters are alone admitted: the park, containing up- 
wards of 13 English acres, with a bowling-grecn, is 
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allotted for the purposes of recreation to the inferior 
students. ‘The printing-offce, with its Doric portico, 
and a building containing the anatomical lecture-room 
and the laboratory, are in this extensive area, The new 
north wing is a recent addition to the college, intended 
solely as additional apartments for the students. It is 
exceedingly bald of architectural decoration, and is 
technically called by the collegians ‘ Botany Bay” 

Trinity College is a university in itself, and is invested 
with all the privileges and powers, usually attached to 
those learned institutions. Queen Elizabeth’s letters- 
patent for its foundation, however, expressly state it as 
intended “ to be the mother of a university in a certain 
place called All-Hallows,* near Dublin;” and “by the 
act of settlement, the chief governor or governors of 
Ireland, by consent of the privy council, were empow- 
ered to erect another college, to be of the university of 
Dublin, to be called King’s College, and out of the lands 
vested, or to be vested in the King by that act, to rise 
a yearly allowance not exceeding £2000, by an equal 
charge upon every thousand acres, and therewith to 
endow the said college, which was to be governed by 
such laws and constitutions as the King, his heirs or 
successors, should, under the great seal of England, or 
Ireland, appoint. But this power has not yet been 
carried into execution.”+ 

The college is liberally endowed, its estates, chiefly 


* The college stands on the site of an Augustinian monastery, 
dimotved by Henry VIE. and by him granted to the Blayor and 
citizens of Dublin, who readily yielded it, with the lands attached, 
for the purpose of this erection, at the pathetic appeal of Abp. Loftus, 
the most active promoter of the work. 


4+ Mr, Walsh. 
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situated in the counties of Kerry and Donegal, and 
otiginally consisting of forfeitures to the crown, pro- 
ducjng upwards of £15,000 per annum. The students 
are of three classes, distinguished by the names of fellow- 
commoners, pensioners, and sizars. The fellow-com- 
moners afe the sons of noblemen, or private wealthy 
individuals, and wear a peculiar gown and cap; they 
have also the privilege of dining at the fellows’ table, 
but for which they pay accordingly; whilst pensioners, 
ata less expense, possess all the real advantages which 
the college affords; and, if they conduct themselves. 
with propriety, receive every attention from their supe- 
riors. The sigars, 30 in number, receive their com- 
mons and instruction gratis: as vacancies occur, they 
are selected after examination from a number of com- 
petitors: though their situation may appear degrading, 
yet, by good conduct, they may remove every impres- 
sion that might be painful, and, in @ very short time, by 
continued diligence, may raise themselves to a higher 
rank. Some of this class have even risen to the highest 
honours in the university. 

‘The corporation consists of a provost, seven senior 
and 18 junior fellows, and 70 scholars. The senior 
fellow is vice-provost. The income of the provost is 
upwards of £2600, that of a senior fellow generally 
about £1000, and that of a junior fellow from £500 
to £800 per annum. The scholars have the right of 
voting at the election of the member returned by the 
college to parliament, with some other privileges and 
emoluments. The number of students of every denomi- 
nation is at present upwards of 1300. 

Considering the length of time that has elapsed since 
the foundation of this university, and the system of 

13 
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education, admirable-upon the whole, pursued in it, it 
may be thought singular that the number of illustrious 
characters it has produced, should be comparatively 
small. But amongst these, it must be remembered, 
are the names, dear to literature and patriotism, of 
Switt, Congreve, Goldsmith, Usher, Berkley, and 
Burke. 

Contiguous to the college, on the eastern side of 
Grafton-strect, is the Provost's house, built of free-stone, 
upon an clegant design, and, next to Leinster House, 
which we shall presently describe, the noblest private 
residence in Dublin. The interior is very judiciously 
disposed, and the offices, which have the appearance of 
‘wings, are neat and commodious. It is connected by a 
covered gallery, with the Parliament-quare. 

The Royal Irish Academy House, on the western side 
of Grafton-strect, (a street which has a considerable trad- 
ing appearance,) is nearly opposite the Provost’s house. 
There is notliing striking in the exterior of this building, 
but within it is roomy and convenient. The society 
was incorporated in the year 1786; its object is the pro- 
motion of polite literature, science, and antiquities; and 
much curious and valuable information, on subjects of 
gencral interest to the country, is consolidated and pre- 
served in its periodical volumes of Transactions, of which 
a twelfth has appeared. It possesses a library; and the 
large room in which the academy meet, is omamented 
with very correct portraits of Lord Charlemont (the foun- 
der,) and the celebrated Irish chemist, Mr. Kirwan. 

The only other remarkable building in this parish, is 
the Theatre-Royal, Crow-strcet, the principal approach 
to which is from Dame-street. It is a rude and gloomy- 
looking edifice, externally, but conveniently fitted up, 
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and handsomely decorated, within. It will hold 2000 
persons. Thesilence and decoruin preserved during the 
performances at this theatre, ae worthy of notice and 
commendation. The ‘gods’ in the gallery, as at Drury- 
lane, and Covent-garden, are generally the first to ap- 
plaud and condemn; but, as the citizens say, owing to 
a nice and discriminative sense of fitness and pro- 
pricty, unknown amongst that part of an audience in 
London, their approbation or censure is seldom indeed 
misplaced. A Dublin audience, it is there affirmed, con 
stitutes a sort of superior ordeal, which, if an actor can 
but pass, his pretensions may be considered as founded 
on a just basis, and his past reputation permanent, 

The total population of St. Andrew’s parish, in 1814, 
was 7074; the number of hvases, 703. 

Re-passing the grand front of Trinity College from 
Grafton-street, and proceeding by the eastern portico of 
the bank, we approach Aston Quay by Westmoreland- 
strect, thus enteringthe parish of St. Mark. Immvdiately 
before us is Carlisle Bridge, an elegant structure of three 
arches, the building of which was commenced in 1791: 
its breadth is 48, its length 210 feet. Continuing our 
route eastward by the river-side, we arrive at Burgh 
Quay, where is the house of the Dubiin Library Society, 
an institution supported by annual subscriptions, con- 
taining libraries of reference and circulation, and an 
apartment devoted to newspapers, periodical publi- 
cations, and. conversation. Nearly opposite the Cus- 
tom-house, which looks majestically towards us from 
the northern bank, is the Corn Exchange. A main 
object of the merchants in erecting this building is 
said to have been to evade the toll claimed by the Cor 
poration upon all corn coming into Dublin, but which, 
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sold by samples here, is considered exempt from their 
cognizance. However this may have been, the strac- 
ture is not such as to do much honour to the taste of 
those who planned it. In extent and elevation it is 
conspicuous, but if intended as an imitation of the Com- 
mercial-buildings, which it appears to be, it is decidedly 
inferior to its neat original, An internal peculiarity, 
worth notice, is the material of the hallow Tuscan pillars, 
14 in number, which decorate the hall: they are 
of metal, and were cast and carried entire from Cole- 
brook-dale, to the site they now occupy on the margin 
of the Liffey. 

At the extremity nearly of Sir John Rogerson’s 
Quay, (though separated from it by an enclosure with an 
iron gate,) and just previous to our approach to the 
South Wall, isthe Hibernian Marine School; a simply 
constructed stone edifice, but wanting not that’ degree 
of elegance always to be obtained by a due regard to 
proportion. It consists of a centre, 72 feet by 46, and 
wings, receding its whole depth, each 30 feet by 60. 
The Marine Society was incorporated in 1755 by a 
charter, in which is stated that the purpose of its institu« 
tion was the “maintaining, educating, and apprenticing 
the orphans and children of decayed seamen in the royal 
navy, and merchants’ service.” Boys here acquire read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and the theory of navigation; 
and, after they are completed in this course, are ap- 
prenticed to masters of merchant-vessels, or embarked 
in king’s-ships, as opportunities may offer. The value 
ofsuch an institution is apparent, and we rejoice to hear 
that it has been eminently attended with the usefulness 
anticipated in its formation. 

‘Phrough some as yet unfinished streets, we reach 
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Townshend-street, in which are two edifices devoted to 
charitable purposes; the General Asylum for Female 
Penitents, which originated in the exertions of a poor 
Roman-catholic weaver, who first reclaimed by persua- 
sion a single individual, and then gradually procured the 
notice and support of the opulent around him: and the 
Lock Hospital, an extensive but plain stone building of 
the Doric order, exclusively devoted to the cure of a 
disgusting disease, Both these institutions are ex- 
amples of thet spirit of genuine philanthropy, which 
uppears in so many of the recent charitable erections of 
Dublin, 

By Mark-street we approach the parochial church, 
situated at its southern end, and distinguished by no ar- 
chitectural embellishment, but disgraced with the rem- 
nantof a steeple: the interior is roomy and commodious. 
An the same street is the United Hospital of St. Mark 
and St. Anne, of utility now only as a dispensary, the 
funds being at so low an ebb as to be inadequate to the 
support of any internal patient. It was originally main- 
tained by subscriptions, which of course must have 
latterly declined. 

‘The number of inbabitants in this parish, in 1814, 
‘was 11,066; the houses, 720. 

Directing our steps through Moss-lane, and turning 
the angle of the Vice-provost’s garden, we enter Har- 
court Place, whose northern side, with that of Lein- 
ster-street, constitute a part of St. Mark’s parish- 
boundary; from whence crossing to Kildare-street, we 
find ourselves in the parish of St. Anne, inferior in 
population to that just quitted, (the number of inhabi- 
Tants in 1814 being 8324,) but surpassing it in that of 
the houses, (in number 764 at the same period,) as 
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well as in the gencral wealth and splendour of their 
occupants.* 

In Kildare-street, opposite the end of Molesworth 
street, stands the Dublin Society House, late the princely 
mansion of the Duke of Leinster. The society, whose 
original station was in Grafton-street, and who atter- 
wards expended £60,000 upon zn erection in Hawkins- 
street, purchased Leinster House in 1815, and, besides 
the purchase-money, which was not of inconsiderable 
amount, laid out very large sums in adapting it to their 
purposes. But, after all, it may be questioned, whe- 
ther a palace is an appropriate residence for 
scientific body; and, though that should be granted, 
the policy of removing from a noble and extensive man- 
sion, fitted up under their own inspection, and with a 
view to their exclusive abjects, to one which, however 
surpassing it in grandeur, no expense can render so con- 
venient, is certainly doubtful. 

‘The principal front of this building faces Kildare- 
street, but is separated from it by a spacious court, the en- 
trance to which is by a rusticated gateway. The back- 
front looks into Mervion-square, but is separated from it 
also by a lawn, terminated by a low wall, which appears 
purposely contrived not to lessen the effect of the edifice 


* ‘The reader may conceive it singular, thatin a parish where there 
‘are more houses, the number of inbabitants should be dese by nearly 
3000 souls than in auother where there are fewer ; but he will recol 
Aect that it is the poorer parts uf Dablin which universally are the 
‘most populons, on account of the hobit prevalent among the lower 
classes of crowding numbers together in the same habitation, and 
even inthe same room,—See our general remarks in Excursion I, 
A siwilar disparity (thongh in a less degree) will be observed on com- 
paring the relative totaly of population and houses in some parishes 
im Loudon, and indeed in most cities, 
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as seen from the squere. The order of the grand front 
is Corinthian, supported by Doric colonnades at each. 
angle. Inthe hallis a fine cast of the Apollo Belvidere,. 
and others, The apartments serve the purposes of a 
library, museum, lecture-room, laboratory, &c. 

“ In the library are about 10,000 velumes on the 
fine arts, architecture, Irish history, natural history, 
agriculture, and botany: on this latter subject every rare 
and valuable work is tobe found, and the botanical col- 
lection uf books exceeds perhaps any other in Europe. 
Besides these there are copious cellections of the trans- 
actions of other learned societies, The MSS. which 
may be consulted, are contained in 17 volumes folio, 
which are in good preservation. They were entirely 
eollectcd by Walter Harris, and principally in his own 
hand-writing; their authenticity therefore depends on the 
credit due:to himself, The first volume ef the second 
series, however, is a collection of Archbishop King’s; 
iginal ; it is chiefly ‘de Aospitalibus cu- 
nobiis ct monasteriis Hibernicis’ The whole were pur- 
chased by parliament from Harris's widow for £500, 
and presented to the Dublin Socicty.”* 

The museum contains the finest collection of minerals 
perhaps in the world, They were originally a part of 
the Leskean Museum, and, together with the animat 
collection of the celebrated German professor, from 
whom the whole obtained its name, became the property 
of the society by purchase on his decease. The arrange- 
ment of the minerals is according to the system of Werner, 
whose pupil Mr. Leske was. Among them is a piece! 
ofthe Wicklow gold, from the discovery of a vein of 
which, such great hopes were excited a few years back 

* Whitelaw aad Walsh, vol. II. p 959 
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‘a genuine meteoric stone which fell in Tipperary county 5 
specimens of basaltes from the Giant’s Causeway, &c. 

‘The animal collection is inferior, but well worth the 
examination of the minute naturalist, being rich in the 
departments of shelis and insects. 

The models are extremely curious: that of Stone- 
henge, Wiltshire, in its present state, and in its supposed 
state of perfection, with that of the Bridge of Schafhau- 
sen, Switzerland, and another of an ancient amphitheatre, 
or similar edifice, in Kerry, which we shall have occa~ 
sion to mention in our description of that county, are 
among the most remarkable. 

Casts of the Elgin marbles, of the Laocoon, of the 
Venus de Medicis, and other celebrated statues, with 
a Faunus in statuary marble, and busts of the Earl of 
Chesterfield, Dr. Madden, William Maple, and Tho- 
‘mas Prior, esqrs., (with the latter of whom the institution 
may be said to have originated,) are also possessed by 
the society. ° 

Fifty guineas are now paid for the honour of enrol- 
ment among the members; but this payment is for life, 
the annual subscriptions by which the society was at 
first supported having been discontinued, In furtherance 
of the useful views of the society, government added a 
stipend of £10,000 per annum. The members are in 
number about 500, 

The Dublin Society has departed from the objects it 
at first professed, still more than from its original con- 
stitution. The association in the first instance was for 
the purpose of improving the agriculture of the country ; 
in 1749, George IL. incorporated it by the title of “ The 
‘Dablin Society for promoting Husbandry and other usefut 
Arts in Ireland,” but latterly, the arts principally (and 
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of those many of the polite ones) together with the 
sciences of botany, chemistry, mineralogy, &e., have 
occupied their attention, and nearly usurped the place of 
neglected agriculture. Whether the utility of the society 
is materially increased by the change, it is not for usto say ; 
certain it is, that its first labours were highly commend- 
able, and productive of solid advantages to the country ; 
and the fact that “many millions of trees have been 
planted, many large and extensive nurseries formed in 
divers parts of the kingdom, under its premiums,” alone 
speaks volumes in its praise. Under such auspices, 
Ireland might in time regain its appellation of the woody 
island, and, politically speaking, the empire would not 
lose by the substitution of sylvan produce in the place of 
a portion of the redundant population, whose precious 
and unnatural increase has @ direct tendency to pre- 
vent a very general extension of its growth. 

The agricultural surveys of the Irish counties, of 
which 23 have been published, were set on foot by the 
Dublin Society, and have various degrees of merit: the 
survey of Kilkenny by Mr. Tighe, that of Cork by the 
Rev. H. Townsend, and that of Londonderry by the 
Rev. G. V. Sampson, are among the best. 

‘The Botanic Garden at Glasnevin, (a village in the 
environs of Dubliv,) which is the property of the society, 
will be described in a future Excursion. 

The ¢ Society for promoting the Education of the Poor 
in Ireland,’ have commenced an establishment in Kii- 
dare-strect, near its southern termination at St. Stephen's 
Green, whose object is “to diffuse throughout the 
country 4 well-ordered system of education, which shalt 
combine economy of time and money, and bestow a due 
attention on cleanliness and discipline; and the leading 
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principle by which it shall be guided is, to aford the 
same facilities to all classes of professing christians, with- 
out any attempt to interfere with the peculiar religious 
opinions of any.’* The liberal principle forming the 
distinctive feature of this society, needs not from us a 
comment. We trust that its means will be found a3 en- 
larged as its public spirit, and its success commensurate 
with both. Parliament has wisely appropriated £6000 
to the fulfilment of its designs. The buildings begun in 
Kildare-street, consist of aschool-room, to contain 1200 
children, a priuting-office, and a depository for the sale 
of such books as the society shall publish for the use of 
their schools, which, in time, it is anticipated, will ex- 
tend all over Ireland. 

At the comer of Kildare-street, fronting St. Stephen's 
Green, is Shelburne House, a venerable fabric, con- 
verted during a period of disturbance into a barrack for 
cavalry; but its military occupation has been discon- 
tinued. 

Arrived now within the largest square in Europe, 
although its north side is only included in the parish 
we are perambulating, we are naturally tempted to 
commence its particular survey. St. Stephen’s Green 
is nearly an English mile in circumference; but, as is 
observed by Sir R. C. Hoare, “it is not sufficient that a 
street is wide, or that 2 square encloses a spacious area; 
@ certain regularity and grandeur in the surrounding 
houses is absolutely necessary to render them striking: 
the good effects of symmetry are visible in many of the 
new squares in London, and still more so at Bath.” 
Now it is in these qualities of grandeur, regularity, and 

** Resolutions of the society at their fist meeting at the Rotunda , 
Dublin, Dec, 2ud, 1811. 
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symmetry, in the surrounding buildings, that St. Ste 
phen’s Green is particularly wanting: and the conse- 
quence is precisely such as the observation of the 
judicious Baronet would lead us to suspect. We cannot, 
however, continue his description: “ A broud gravel 
walk, separated from the street by a low wall, and from 
the green by a dirty and stinking ditch, encircles the 
whole arca, which is shaded by trees;” since, the low 
wall and ditch have both disappeared, and a light iron 
palisade now encircles the whole interior arca: so that, 
this and other striking improvements being recently 
made, Sir Richard might not now express his surprise 
“ that the spirit of taste and improvement so highly con- 
spicuous in many parts of Dublin, should not have been 
extended to this fine green—a spot so well calculated 
for public walks, and even in its present uncouth state, 
and with all its desagrémcns, so much resorted to by the 
public.” 

On the right of Dawson-street, by which we will 
retreat from this immense ‘ surface of a meadow,’ as it 
is called by the writer we have just quoted, the first 
conspicuous building is the Mayoralty House, an edifice 
extremely bald of external decoration, and distinguished 
only as the residence of the chief magistrate. In the 
garden attached, is an equestrian statue of George L., 
removed from Essex Bridge, on the rebuilding of that 
structure, to its present site, in 1798: itis unworthy of 
particular remark. Contiguous to the Mansion House is 
the parish church, presenting, notwithstanding its Doric. 
pilasters, an unsightly and unfinished appearance: and 
it is not recommended by any striking interior embel- 
lishment. In the same street is the Hibernian Hotel, 
which having adopted for our abode while we remained 
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in this city, we can recommend to the tourist as affording, 
equally with numerous others, every desirable accom- 
modation. 

Crossing Grafton and Clarendon-street, by Duke- 
street, Johnson’s-court, and Coppinger-row, we proceed 
to the Stamp-office, formerly Powerscourt House, in 
William-street. The narrowness of the avenue in which 
this mansion is situated, and the coat of universal 
black (arising from the smoke of the surrounding 
habitations) with which its front is disfigured, prevent 
the spectator from immediately perceiving that the archi- 
tecture is of no common elegance. Lord Powerscourt 
erected the edifice for his town residence, and after- 
wards sold it to government for £15,000. “ He raised 
the stone from the mountains on his estate, and engaged 
Mr. Mack, @ stone-cutter, to display all his skill in its 
erection, Itis approached by a flight of steps, formerly 
leading toa portico supported on four Doric pillars, 
which is now removed. The first story is enriched with 
tustic arched windows, and an entablature of the Doric 
order continued throughout the front to two gateways, 
surmounted by pediments, which stand as wings to the 
building. In the centre of the second story is a Vene- 
tian window of the Ionic order; the other windows are 
ornamented with their proper architraves and pediments, 
Above is a cornice with a central pediment, in the tym- 
panum of which is a coronet. But what peculiarly 
marks the edifice is a quadrangular building elevated 
above the whole, erected for the purpose of an observa 
tory, and commanding an extensive view of the bay of 
Dublin and the surrounding country.”* A Stamp-oflice 
‘was first introduced into Ireland in 1774, and the busi- 

@ Mr. Walsh, 
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ness of this department of the revenue, originally trans- 
acted in Eustace-street, was removed to the present 
more eligible situation in May, 1811. 

Nothing else of interest occurring within the limits 
of St. Anne’s parish, we here concluded our second 
Excursion, and returned to the Hibernian Hotel. 





EXCURSION IIt. 


Through the Parish of St. Peter, the Deanery of St. 
Patrick, the Parishes of St. Bride and St. Nicholas 
Within, and the Deanery of Christ Church. 


LEAVING Dawson-street for St. Stephen’s Green, 
(already described,) and tracing its northern side with 
that of Mertion-row, we enter, by Baggot-street, the 
extensive, populous, and wealthy parish of St. Peter. 
Baggot-strect is distinguished only for its humble 
and unpretending, but highly useful, “ House of 
Refuge for Female Servants out of Place,” where 
young women ‘suddenly deprived of their usual means 
‘of support, and incapable of adopting any other, pro- 
vided they can bring ‘ unquestionable testimonies of their 
modesty, honesty, and sobriety,’ are permitted to reside, 
until other services can be procured for them; ‘and in 
the meantime are employed in washing and plain work, 
&e., receiving a small daily allowance to assist any de- 
ficiency in their earnings.’ Another of these Houses 
of Refuge exists in Dublin; and those who consider the 
ES 
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temptations to which unprotected females are exposed, 
upon becoming such ‘ temporary outcasts,’ and the 
humane advantages afforded them by these establish- 
ments, can scarcely too highly appreciate them. 

The modern-built Fitzwilliam-street conducts us hence 
to Merrion-square, the handsomest in Dublin, but in- 
debted for a considerable portion of its fine effect to the 
vicinity of the Dublin-Society House, and the lawn in rear 
of that princely dwelling. ‘The low wall attached to the 
latter occupies nearly the whole extent of the square 
on its westem side; the other three sides are adurned 
with lofty, well-built houses, not precisely uniform in 
their appearance, nor yet disagreeably contrasted. The 
northern foot-way is, on stinmer evenings, the fashion- 
able lounge for all the gay and wealthy inbubitants of 
the neighbourhood. This square, though in extent some 
acres less than St. Stephen's Grecn, infinitely surpasses 
it in elegance, and is a principal ornament to the south- 
eastern quarter of the city. 

From Merrion-square our walk lies through Holles- 
street to the Artichoke Road, near the eastern extremity 
of which, and at the verge of St. Peter’s parish, is Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Hospital, frequently called the Clinical 
Hospital from the lectures given there; the design of its 
institution being to afford instruction to pupils, connected 
with the various cases which come under their inspec- 
tion, as well as to grant medical relief tothe sick. There 
are six professors, (appointed by the act of 1800, in vir- 
tue of which the building was erecied,) one of whom, 
twice in every week, remarks at large upon the cases of 
the patients, and explains to the students the principles 
of bis method of cure. The hospital is a neat substantial 
edifice, consisting of a centre aud two projecting wings, 
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saised by a fund provided out of estates bequeathed by 
Sir Patrick for the establishment of professorships in the 
college of physicians: for, the executors having failed to 
perform his intentions, the trust was, by a decree of the 
Court of Chancery, awarded to the college, who, besides 
paying the professors’ salaries, were enabled, by the 
casing value of the estates, to found this 
building. A good collection of books, lik 
qucathed by Sir Patrick, is attached to the institution, 
Contiguous to this spot are the Grand Canal Docks, 
which, though properly in the environs of Dublin, we 
may not mect with a fitter opportunity to describe. 
These docks constitute @ large urtificial basin, capable 
of receiving 600 vessels, which may enter it without 
obstructing the channel of the Liffey, with the mouth 
of which river it forms a junction by means of tocks. 
This basin is in fact a large harbour, covering an extent 
of ground equal to 25 English acres, surrounded by noble 
wharls, which are intended to be encircled by ware- 
houses. Ils entire length is $300 fect, from its entrance 
by the Liffey to the commencement of the cut by which 
it communicates with the Grand Canal; its greatest 
width 360; it is not carried in a right line from the 
mouth of the river, but forms a direct angle, stretching 
to the southward, before it has quite completed half its 
length. Over the latter branch is a draw-bridge; and 
graving docks, three in number, for vessels of various 
sizes, are attached to the former. The cut of commu- 
nication, after making a semicircular swecp of three 
miles round the entire southern district of the city, 
enters the Grand Canal at a short distance from its south: 
“western extremity, and is crossed by numerous bridges, 
ene of which. called Macnav Bridge. and leading to 
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the Artichoke Road, is in the vicinity of the Clinical 
Hospital. 

Following the line of this cut by its northern bank, 
about 6 or 700 yards, an unfinished street will conduct 
us back to Fitzwilliam-street, and, on crossing it, to the 
square of the same name, possessing little to recommend 
it beyond its air of cheerful neatness. By another un- 
finished street, diverging from the south-western angle 
of this square, we reach Leeson-street, where is the 
Magdalene Asylum, the principal among the five esta- 
blishments of its kind to be found in Dublin, and that 
first instituted, chiefly by the exertions of Lady Arabella 
Denny. A neat chapel is appended to the asylum, 
where contributions are every Sunday received fram the 
numerous and fashionable congregations who constantly 
attend the service; and the amount of these donations is, 
we belicve, the main support of the institution. 

Westward of Leeson-street are the “Coburg Gardens,” 
the entrance to which, in Harcourt-street, we arrive at 
hy treading the walk skirted by the trees which fonn 
their southern boundary. These gardens, 12 acres in 
extent, were formerly the grounds of Lord Clonmel, 
but were opened to the public in May, 1817, under the 
above appellation, with a grand display of illuminations, 
fireworks, &c., in imitation of the London Vauxhall, 
but with a degree of success, we understand, far from 
equal to the sanguine expectations of the new proprie~ 
tors. In fact, amusements of this kind appear incon- 
genial with the domestic turn of the Irishman’s ideas of 
social happiness; society is his delight, but society with 
him is divested of its most endearing charm, unless 
enjoyed at his own home, or that of some one among 
the number of his visiting acquaintances. 
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From Harcourt-street we have once more a prospect 
of St. Stephen's Green; and procecding by its western 
side as far as the corner of York-strect, the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, situated at this spot, arrests the atten- 
tion. It is an elegant Doric structure, of Portland stone 
and native granite, erected at an expense of £40,000. 
The interior consists of a theatre, two museums, dis- 
secting rooms, and other apartments, the whole ex- 
tremely well adapted to the objects of the establishment; 
and the arrangements and conduct of the institution arc 
such, as to afford advantages to pupils, ‘not to be sur- 
passed perhaps by those of any other of its kind, 

By York-street we are conducted to Aungier-street, 
where is the parochial church, entirely wanting in 
external decoration, though respectable and convenient 
within. In the same street is the Incorporated Society 
House, the objects of which institution demand particu- 
lar remark, The charter granted by George the Second 
expresses its “intent” to be “ that the children of the 
popish, and other poor natives of the said kingdom 
(Ireland) may be instructed in the English tongue, and 
the principles of true religion and loyalty;” the pre- 
amble having stated ‘“‘ that in many parts of the said 
kingdom, there are great tracts of land almost entirely 
inhabited by papists, who ase kept by their clergy in 
great ignorance of the true religion, and bred up in 
great disaffection to the government ;” and farther, “ that 
the erecting of English protestant schools in those places 
was absolutely necessary for their conversion.” The 
conversion of the children of popish parents to pro- 
testantism, being then the avowed object of these 
schools, the effects of their institution have been found, 
alter the experience nearly of a century, to be precisely 
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street, is 2 plain unornamented brick building, fronted 
by a spacious enclosed court-yard. 

From this street Patrick-street runs nearly due north; 
and on the eastern side of the latter is the venerable Ca- 
thedral. Of this, and the Cathedra} of the Holy Trinity, 
‘usually called Christ Church, Sir Richard Hoare observes, 
that though remarkable for their antiquity, they are so 
“ only on that account;” to which he justly adds, that 
“their state is very bad and precarious, and the ap- 
proach to each of them filthy beyond measure, and 
through the very worst parts of the city.” St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, we are farther informed by this gentleman, 
“is said to have been built by John Comyn, Archbishop 
of Dublin, on the site of an older building, and dedi- 
cated by him in the year 1190 to St. Patrick. Henry 
Loundres afterwards changed its ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which was collegiate in its first constitution, and 
erected it into a cathedral about the year 1225, uniting 
it with the Priory of the Holy Trinity, or Christ Church, 
and reserving to the latter the prerogative of honour, 

_ The chapel of the Blessed Virgin is said to have been 
built by Fulk de Saundford, who in 1271 was buried in 
it; the steeple was erected by Archbishop Minot in 
4370, who also rebuilt a part of the cathedral which 
had been destroyed by fire; and the lofty spire owes its 
existence to a legacy bequeathed by Doctor Sterne, 
Bishop of Clogher, in 1750.” This spire, we are in- 
formed by a female traveller, “ looks like a vast extin- 
guisher!’*—an opinion, upon the propriety of which we 
shail not venture a comment, but merely refer the 
reader to our own view of the cathedral, which will 
enable him to judge for himself. Taken all together, 

* Narrative of a Residence iu Ireland, 
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notwithstanding,- we must consider the venerable St. 
Patrick’s an interesting pile, although its site, it must be 
confessed, is particulatly injudicious, being the lowest 
ground in Dublin; aud the heavy dead wall and disgust- 
ing huts which surround it are ccrtainly no ornamental 
appendages. But, though inferior in almost every respect, 
to the numerous remains of Gothic architecture in Eng- 
land, of which latter several have not their equals in any 
country, yet this cathedral, considered by sume to be 
the most respectable specimen of that style of building 
in the sister island, is at the least worthy of a better 
fate, than to be suffered to totter into irretrievable ruin, 
(which from present appearances scems to be its no 
very distant doom,) or to be demolished for the purpose 
of rebuilding it ma more elevated situation. To the 
tatter plan, indeed, the dean and chapter have evinced 
a decided objection, although they have in a very 
spirited manner set apart a portion of their incomes 
towards the creation of a repairing fund; und their great 
object is said to be to restore the building in its original 
form, dimensions, and style of architecture. The 
steeple and choir, which are either of later date or have 
been more substantially repaired than the other parts of 
the building, are alone likely to remain entire for any 
Jong period to come; the former, in particular, is still 
perfectly sound, and a principal ormament to the 
exterior, The height of the tower is 120 feet, that of 
the spire which surmounts it 103, so that the whole 
elevation is 223 fect. The ground all around the ca- 
thedral. is higher by several steps than the floor of the 
interior, a circumstance which has been remarked of 
many other antique buildings, and is the consequence 
‘of a gradual accumulation of the external soil. 
VOL. 1. L 
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Withinside, the general effect is heavy and monol- 
onous; and, as may be readily conceived, the timbers 
with which it has been found necessary to support the 
roof are no additional embellishment. The nave is 130 
feet long, the choir 90, and St. Mary’s Chapel 55; the 
transept 157. In the latter is the chapter-house, in 
which are suspended the banners and other insignia of 
the Knights of St. Patrick, deceased; and in a niche of 
the wall contiguous is the little basin of water, still 
venerated under the appellation of St. Patrick’s Well. 
‘The choir und transept are both utterly disfigured by 
a plain division of plaster. But in the choir, which is 
still the most pleasing part of the edifice, are the arch- 
bishop's throne, the banners and insignia of the living 
Knights of St. Patrick, a striking altar-piece, and hand- 
some organ, reputed to be the best in the island. On 
the right ‘of the altar is a * huge mass of deformity,’ 
intended to perpetuate the memory of 16 individuals of 
the Boyle family, whose figures in stone, gaudily painted 
over, occupy the several compartments. The whole is 
a ‘confused and tasteless jumble of stone, wood, paint, 
and gilding—~a disgrace to the choir, and to the sculp- 
tor (if he may deserve the name) who planned it. Mon- 
uments scarcely inferior to ‘this in, ugliness, are also 
erected here in remembrance of Thomas Jones, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and of a Viscount Ranelagh; while 
a plain black marble slab bears a Latin memorial to the 
gallant Duke Schomberg, who was killed at the battle 
af the Boyne. 

“ The oldest monument in the nave is that of Michael 
Tregury, Archbishop of Dublin in 1471; itis only a 
large tomb-stone, seven fect by four, which was dug out 
of the ruins when St. Stephen’s Chapel was repaired in 
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1730, and removed by the dean and chapter to its present 
situation in the western wall, near the entrance: on the 
stone is represented, in basso-relievo, the bishop in his 
pomtifical habit, with his pastoral staff in his band sur- 
mounted by a crucifix; and round the margin of the 
stoncis the following inscription in old English characters: 


Jesus est Salvator meus, Preesul Michael hic Dublisieosis war- 
more tumbatus, Pro me Christum flagitetis, 


 Affixed to two contiguous pillars on the south side 
of the nave are two plain slabs of marble, in memory 
of Dean Swift, and Mrs. Johnson, who is now well 
known to have been his wife: the inscription on the slab 
which marks the spot where the ashes of that great and 
singular man at length repose, was written by himself, 
and is expressive ‘ of that habit of mind which his own 
disappointments and the oppression of his country had 


produced :* 
Hic depositam est corpus 
Joxarman Swirr, 8. T. D. 
Hujus Bana Siecle 


Ubi mova a lodicutio 
Utterins 
Cor lacerare nequit. 
Abi Viator 





Obiit 192 die mensis Octubris 
A.D. 1745. Anno Hitatis 72 
“ Over this monument has been placed his bust in 
marble, sculptured by Cunningham, and esteemed 
good likeness; it was the gift of T.'T. Faulkner, esq., 
nephew and successor to Alderman George Faulkner, 
Swift's bookseller, and the original publisher of most of 
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his works—The inscription over his amiable and much- 
injured wife is as follows: 


Underneath lie the mortal remains of Mrs, Hester Johnson, better 
known to the world by the name of Stella, under which she is cele- 
Druted in the writings of Doctor Jonatimn Swift, Dean of this 
Cathedral, She was @ person of extroordioary endowments and 
sccomplishments of body, mind, and behaviour; justly adi 
reapected by all who knew her, on account of Her many. 
tues, as weil as for her great netura! and acquired perfections. She 
died Jan 27th, 1727-8, in the 46th year of her age, and by her will 
bequeathed one thowsand pounds towards the support of Chaplain 
to the Hospital founded in this city by Doctor Stevens, 





«Tn an obscure corner near the southern entrance is 
also a small tablet of white marble, with the following 
inscription: 

Here lieth the body of Alexander M'Gee, servant to Doctor Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick's. His grateful master caused this monument to 
be 


rected in memory of his discretion, fidelity, and diligence, in 
that humble station, Obiit Mur.24, 172}, Atatis 29.7 





In this part of the interior there are, besides, two 
well-executed memorials—the one to Doctor Narcissus 
Marsh, who bequeathed the library contiguous to the 
cathedral to the public for their free use, the other to 
Doctor Thomas Smyth; both estimable archbishops of 
Dublin. The other monuments are no ways remark- 
able. 

Marsh’s Library, just alluded to, is open every day 
from eleven o’¢lock till three, when graduates and all 
other persons of genteel appearance are allowed access 
to it. Previously to the establishment of reading-socie- 
ties and other similar institutions, the archbishop’s 
bequest proved a very valuable one to the literary in- 
habitants of Dablin; but the books becoming antique, 


© Whitelaw and Walsh, vol. I., pp. 481, 482, 
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and others of a more modern and interesting kind in- 
creasing daily in circulation, this library is now little 
visited, unless by the learned few. Harris, in his 
continuation of Ware’s Bishops, mentions it: “ [am 
under the necessity,” he observes, * of acknowledging, 
from long experience, that this is the only useful library 
in the kingdom, being open to all strangers, und at all 
seasonable hours. But there is one thing wanting to 
render it more complete, which is a supply of books, 
from the time of its establishment there being only £10 
per annum allotted for this purpose, which is little more 
than sufficient to keep the books in repair.” From this 
it appears that the library was in considerable estimation 
at the time Harris wrote, while the defect to which he 
refers sufficiently accounts for the gradual decline of 
its utility. 

St. Patrick’s Deanery containing nothing farther to 
interest, we shall content ourselves with giving the num- 
ber of its inhabitants and houses in 1814, of which the 
former were 2246, the latter 149; and proceed by 
Patrick-strect, skirting the parish of St. Bride, without 
deviating from our track to visit the parochial church in 
the street of that name, as it is a plain stone edifice, of 
which description would be superfuous. Neither is 
there any thing worthy of remark in this parish, if we 
except the transformation which has taken place of 
the Royal Hibernian Theatre in Peter-street, into the 
Molyneux Asylum for the Blind; and this we mention 
only as @ further instance of the incongeniality of pub- 
lic amusements to the habits of the citizens of Dublin; 
an incongeniality which must appear to be on the in- 
crease, if we remember that Smock-alley Theatre also 
is become a parochial chapel, and Ranelagh a convent. 

Ls 
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In 1814, the number of inhabitants im this parish was 
9639, that of the houses 745. Ik contains several genteel 
private streets, while the more busy parts are chiefly 
‘occupied by merchants and tradespeople. 

St. Nicholas Within, to which we approuch by Ni- 
cholas-street, is the smallest parish in Dublin, but from 
its central situation is the abode of many of the more 
wealthy shop-keepers, The houses in 1814 were in 
number only 302, the inhabitants 1437. In Nicholas- 
street is the parochial church, with its tolerably lofty, 
but, as usual, spireless square steeple: contiguous to it 
formerly stood the building which bore the name of the 
Tholsel, This was a massy and not inclegant stone 
edifice, deriving its name “ from the old words toll- 
stall, i, e. the toll-gatherer’s stall or seat, being the place 
where the collectors attended to receive the toll or 
custom for such goods as were lixble to the city im- 
posts.” It was the Guildhall of Dublin: its destruction 
has been supposed to have originated in the nature of the 
ground on which it was built, the substratum being con- 
jectured to be bog, as in the case of the church of St. Mi+ 
chael, the ruins of which were not more than 30 yards 
distant, and which was ascertained to have owed its fall 
to this cause.—A fact this, which affords a curious proof 
of the high antiquity of bogs, since both these structures 
were within the ancient walls, and consequently these 
subterrancous productions must have derived their ex- 
istence from forests growing upon this spot prior, it is 
probable, to the christian era. The oldest Irish name 
for Dublin is Drom-Choll-Coil, which means ‘ the brow 
of the Aazel-wood. 

Christ-Church-lane, to which we arrive by pursuing 
the line of Nicholas-street, contains the cathedral of 
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that name, the most ancient edifice in Dublin, having 
been built by a son of one of the kings of the Ostmen 
about the year 1038. But in 1562, the massy stone 
roof proving too weighty for its supports, the decayed 
and neglected walls, that which formed the south side 
ofthe nave at length gave way, and the roof of course 
was involved in its fall, The later was replaced by 
mean naked timbers, and the former by a mere blank 
wall, on which is this laconic inscription: 


Tae: Rrewt : Honorase : T; Ene : Op ; Sussex : L: Leyryt: 
Tass : Wat: Fet : Down 563 x Tix: BiLpiNe + 
Or: Tris : Wan; Was: 1570, 








A 





‘The north wall, which has now existed nearly vight 
centuries, and which is secured for a time by frame-work, 
and a stone buttress, cannot, however, it appears pro- 
bable, remain to a very distant period, as it has plainly 
departed from the line of perpendicularity: its fall will 
be the more to be regretted, as its style is as superior as 
its antiquity to any part of the cathedral of St. Patrick. 
Sir Richard Hoare observes that Christ Church “ pre- 
sents several specimens of Sazon architecture. The 
northern front has an ornamented Saxon portal: the 
transepts are chiefly of the same order, though we may 
trace an early introduction of the pointed arch, but still 
retaining its Saxon decorations; of which we see two 
good examples in the aisle leading from the transept 
on the right of the choir. The choir presents a sad 
medley of Gothic and Italian architecture combined 
in the most unnatural manner.” 

Externally this cathedral is entirely choked up by mean 
buildings, and the ruins of the old Four Cuurts, which 
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latter, yet more anciently, were parts of an episcopal 
palace. The interior has an air of neatness and de- 
cency not visible in the sister cathedral, nor indced very 
prevalent in the other sacred edifices of Dublin; a 
peculiarity which in this instance reflects honour on 
the present dean and chapter. The pavement has been 
considerably clevated since the erection of the building, 
to which circumstance it is owing that the basements 
of the pillars are no longer to be scen. In the nave, 
against the dead stone wall already mentioned, are se~ 
yeral monuments, ‘one of which, bearing figures said 
to represent Richard Strongbow and his wife Eva, has 
the inscription following : 

THIS; AVRCYENT : MONVMENT : OF : KYCHARD : STRANGHOWE : 
CALLED : COMES : STBANGVLENSIS : LORD : OF : CHEPSTO: AND? 
OONY : THE : FIRST: AND: PRYSCIPALL : INVADER: OF: 
FRLAND : 1169 ; QUE; OBIT : LIT7 : THE : MONVAENT : Was : 
BROKEN : BY : THE : PALI ROFF : AND: BODYE : 
OF : CHRISTES 562: AND 1 SET : VP: 
AGAYNE : AY + RIGHT : HONORABLE + 
BR: HENRI NOBLE: ORDER: L: 
PRESIDENT : OF : WAILES : L : DEPVTY : OF ; IRLAND : 1570, 

















But doubts have been entertained whether the iJlus- 
trious chieftain was actually buried in this cathedral, 
and, if he were, whether this bas been correctly stated 
to be his monument. Leland mentions an epitaph, 
“ Hic jacct Rictis Strongbow,” &c. as occuring on the 
walls of the chapter-house in Gloucester Cathedral; but 
the testimony of Giraldus Cambrensis, a contemporary 
historian, who expressly states that his obsequies were ce- 
lebrated “in ecclesid Sancta Trimitatis,"* we think should 
prevent farther question as to the place of his interment. 
As to the identity of the monument, Sir Richard Hoare 

* Wibemia Expugaeta, book XE. ch, 14, 
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remarks thar “ though the generality of authors seem to 
think that Strongbow was buried in Christ’s Church, 
still some doubt may be entertained if this effigy has 
Leen rightly attributed to him. The knight bears on his 
shicld the following arms, viz. Argent, an a chief azure, 
three crosses crosslet’s fitch2e of the field. On referring to 
Enderbie, and also to an ancient manuscript by George 
Owen, I find that the arms of this chieftain were, Or, 
three chevrons gules, a crescent for difference. How then 
can this be the effigy of Strongbow?” 

In the nave are also an elegant monument to Lord 
Bowes, executed by Van Nost; another to Lord Lifford, 
with his arms, and the motto he chose upon being appoint~ 
ed to his high office," ‘ Be just and fear not ;’ and another, 
surmounted by the bust of Thomas Prior, the father of 
the Dublin Society, and bearing a scroll on which is re« 
corded, that ‘This monument was erected to Thomas 
Prior, esquire, at the charge of several persons who 
contributed to honour the memory of that worthy patriot, 
to whom his veracity, actions, and unwearied endeavours 
in the service of his country, have raised a monument 
more lasting than marble.” 

The choir has a fine monument to Robert, the nine- 
teenth earl of Kildare, whose son was created Duke of 
Leinster; and a plain white marble tablet memorializes 
the exemplary character of Thomas Fletcher, Bishop of 
Kildare, to which see the deanery of Christ Church 
is attached. 

The transept is still in good preservation: the Chapel 
‘of St, Mary, on the north side of the choir, is also in ex- 
cellent repair, and was the ordinary place of worship for 


* Both these distinguished noblemen were Lord Chancellors of 
Leeland, 
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the parishioners of St. Michael, while their own church 
was rebuilding. The steeple is s plain square tower, 
totally divested of the graces of architecture. 

Christ Church was a priory and convent until the 
Reformation, when Henry the Eighth converted it into a 
deanery and chapter, consisting of the dean, a chancel 
lor, chanter, treasurer, and six vicars-choral. The coro- 
nation of the impostor Lambert Simnel, who assumed 
the title of Edward the Sixth, took place in this cathe- 
dral in the year 1468. In 1554, Archbishop Brown 
erected three prebends here; and in 1559, as appears 
by a statute enacted in the reign of Henry the Sixth, the 
parliament sat within these venerable walls; while in 
Christ Church it was also, that the English Liturgy was 
read for the first time in frelend on Easter Sunday, 
1550. In the constitution of Henry, James the First 
made some alterations; from the latter reign the foun- 
dation having been composed of a dean, chanter, chan- 
celior, three prebendaries, six vicars-choral, and four 
choristers. 

The population of Christ-Church Deanery in 1814, 
amounted to 250 inhabitants only; the number of 
houses 23, 





EXCURSION IV. 


Through the Parishes of St. John, St. Michael, St. Audeon, 
St. Catherine, St, Nicholas Without, St. Lake, and St. 
Tames. 

Sv. John’s parish is of small extent, and contains 

nothing particularly interesting. Wine Tavern-street, 
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which adjoins Christ-Church-lane, (where we terminated 
the preceding Excursion) extends to the quays of its 
northern extremity, and to Richmond Bridge, so named 
from the Lord Lieutenant under whose government it 
was commenced in the ycar 1813. In sinking for the 
foundation of the south abutment of this structure, as 
we are informed in Whitelaw and Walsh’s History, “there 
were found in the excavations, made four fect below the 
bed of the river at low water, several pieces of German, 
Spanish, and British coins, the latter, of Philip and Mary 
and Elizabeth together with cannon-balls, (about 19- 
pounders,) pike-heads, and other implements of war. 
‘These were all lying upon a stratum of sand, about seven 
fect thick, under which was a bed of clay, cight fect 
thick, which rested on the solid rock, where the founda- 
tion was laid. In sinking for a foundation for the north 
abutment, two very ancient, in appearance, and rudely~ 
formed boats were discovered. These were 18 feet 
Jong, from stem to stern. They were caulked with 
moss, and in one of them was found a large human ske- 
leton. They were imbedded ina stratum of sand, about 
seven feet thick, which appeared to have been deposited 
aut once by some great flood, as it was not in layers, and 
was perfectly free from sediment. It is further remark- 
able, that the foundation of the old Liffey wall was 
laid about four feet above these boats and sand-bank, 
and rested upon them.” The bridge has three arches, ix 
entirely constructed of Portland stone, and was raised at 
an expense of £25,800. 

‘On the key-stones of the archesare well-executed heads, 
on the one side of the Liffey, Plenty, and Industry, and 
on the other of Hibernia, Peace, and Commerce. The 
length is 220 feet, and its breadth surpasses that of ail 
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the bridges of the British capital, being 52 feet. It is 
altogether a very handsome erection. 

St. John’s parish-church is situated in Fishamble-street, 
and has a handsome Doric front of hewn stone: it is not 
otherwise remarkable. The inhabitants of this parish 
in 1814 were estimated at 4346, the houses at 277. The 
population consists chiefly of reputable traders, and of 
the mechanics and artisans dependent on them. 

High-street, likewise adjoining Christ-Church-lane, 
forms a principal portion of the little parish of St. 
Michael. The body of the parochial church has been 
lately rebuilt in a neat style, but the steeple is ancient. 
‘This parish contains no other public edifice. ts inhabi- 
tants in 1814 were 2011, its houses 130, 

From High-street, St. Audeon’s parish, comprising 
numerous streets, Janes, and alleys of an inferior de~ 
scription, extends westward to Watling-street (situated on 
the skirts of the city) and Usher’s Island. Here (not to 
fatigue the reader by the detail of these intervening 
streets, &c.) is Barrrack Bridge, formerly built of wood 
in 1762, and, from fatal affray on it, then called 
Bloody Bridge, but subsequently constructed of stonc, 
and from its vicinity to the Barracks obtaining its present 
name. A gateway of Gothic architecture, with four cor- 
ner towers, is a conspicuous object at this end, and, ac- 
companied with the country view from the spot, makes 
an interesting appearance; it leads to Kilmainham Hospi- 
tal. The bridge itself is a plain crection of four arches. 
Queen’s Bridge, a neat stone structure of three arches, 
lies short distance eastward; it was called Arran 
Bridge when first built in 1683, but having been de- 


stroyed by a flood, was re-erected and named after her 
late Majesty in 1768. 
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The parochial church of St. Audeon bas a lofty 
steeple, though, from its situation, it is little noticed; 
the whole building being secluded from observation by 
the surrounding houses. In 1814, the parish contained 
4667 inhabitants, and 412 houses. 

From Queen’s Bridge, Bridge-foot-street, extending 
southwards towards Thomas-sireet, conducts to the 
parish of St. Catherine. This parish, which for its ex- 
tent is excessively populous, (as by the return of 1814, 
17,104 inhabitants were found crowded in 1350 houses,) 
Presents a lively picture of the complicated miseries al- 
ready detailed as appertaining to the worse than St. Giles's 
of Dublin. Some few affluent manvfacturers reside in 
the principal street just mentioned, but the great propor- 
tion of the inhabitants are the sickly and squalid room- 
keepers, whose miserable tenements some of our readers 
may think we have but too faithfully described. To 
avoid painful repetitions, therefore, we shall very briefly 
notice the few additional subjects for remark in this 
quarter. In Thomas-street is St. Catherine’s Church, 
wanting a steeple, but possessing a handsome front of 
mountain stone, with semi-columns of the Doric order. 
Here also is a Market-house, with a basement of piazzas 5 
an unsightly erection, and a great obstruction to the 
thoroughfare. . 

By the avenues called St. Thomas Court and Tripoli, 
we reach Pimlico, andthe Coombe. On the lower part 
of the latter stands Weavers’ Hall, the interior of which 
is spacious, and has some curious portraits. Among 
them is one of George the Second, in tapestry, executed 
haif a century back, at a period when the introduction 
of that manufacture was unsuccessfully attempted in 
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this city: it has an inscription which informs us that 
this specimen was produced 


© By Jobn Vantearer, 
© Liberty Weaver? 


‘The little area of Weavers’-square may be arrived at 
from the Coombe by Crooked and Chambre-streets. At 
its south-western extremity, in Brown-street, is the Ten- 
ter-house, a spacious handsome building, charitably 
erected for the accommodation, in wet seasons, of the 
numerous inhabitants of the Liberties employed in the 
woollen manufacture, by Mr. Pleasants. Until this 
benevolent work was performed, the usual method of 
drying the cloths and warps was by means of tenters in 
the open air, an operation attended with incessant in- 
terruptions in so variable a clime as that of Ircland. 
It is on these occasions,” says Mr, Walsh, “ that the 
streets of Dublin exhibit to a stranger such an extraordi- 
nary spectacle. When industry is thus suspended, and 
the people of this district unemployed, the whole popu- 
lation emigrate from their desolate homes, and pour 
down upon the more opulent parts of the city. The 
passenger is every moment surrounded by groups of 





* Whose ' acts of private beneficence are not less useful, though 
sometimes tinctured with an amiable eccentricity, Happening one 
Sunday to hear a sermon of which be approved, ie conveyed @ re~ 
‘quest to the preacher that he would sufer him to read the manus 
script, which was readily complied with, The next day he returned 
the sermon with a letter of thanke, intimating at the same time that 
he bad taken the tiberty of adding @ note to the passage which 
particularly strock him. On referring to the pluce, the astonished 
preacher found a banknote for a comsiderable amount folded in the 
leaf," bitelaw and Walsh, vol, £T. p. 986. 
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strange figures, remarkably different from those to which 
his eye has been accustomed. Their greasy and squalid 
dress, and pallid faces, strikingly distinguish them; and 
acertain cast of countenance on which sickness and 
famine stamp a ghastly expression, often excites sur- 
prise and alarm. It is much to the credit of the poor 
people, that the alarm is unfounded: their distresses 
often render them importunate, but they never behave 
with incivility, much less with outrage.” An evil of 
such magnitude has been in a great measure removed 
by the munificence of the individual, whose name we 
have with so much pleasure recorded. The edifice in 
Brown-street is of three stories, crowned with a cupola 
and spire, The weavers’ arms appear in front, and the 
approach is by a large area laid down with grass-plots, 
walks, and shrubs; the whole possessing a neat and 
cheerful appearance. The entire building is artificially 
heated by horizontal metal tubes, communicating with 
furnaces on the ground floor; by means of which the 
indigent manufacturer, at the trifling cost of 2s. 6d. for 
apiece of cloth, and 5d. for a chain of warp, (the 
annual amount of which sums scarcely defrays the 
expense of coals and necessary items,) is enabled 
to pursue his work in the most inclement seasons ; while 
the proprietor, totally reuouncing the idea of remune- 
ration, has vested the establishment in the hands of 
trustees, for the general benefit; an example of disin- 
terested generosity rarely paralleled, even in a country 
where the finer feelings of the heart so often outstrip 
all mercenary, and sometimes even the necessary 
prudential views, and where the growth of philan- 
.thropy =ppears spontaneous. 

Brick-field-lane conveys us hence to Cork-street, at 
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the western end of which is the Fever Hospital, an in- 
stitution admirably planned and conducted with a view. 
to the cure of this disease within its walls, and the ex- 
termination of contagion in the dwellings from whence 
the putients have been removed. Such institutions are 
calculated to effect all that possibly can be effected, 
towards the removal of that predisposition to low fever 
so universal among the Dublin poor; but which, arising 
as it mainly docs from the filthy habits of these wretched 
beings in their crowded habitations, nothing but the 
strong arm of a vigilant police can permanently obviate. 
The edifice is plainly constructed of brick and granite, 
and consists of two long parallel buildings, and a 
centre, connected by a covered colonnade. 

This parish is farther distinguished by the Dublin 
Free-school House, in School-street, which admits 600 
children of all religious denominations for Sabbath, and 
not less than 800 for daily, instruction; and its utility in 
the midst of a catholic population, may be very fairly 
estimated by the liberality of spirit evinced in its founda- 
tion. Its chief promoters were the quakers, a consi- 
derable number of whom are resident in the parish; and 
the most remarkable peculiarity im the structure is the 
apartment allotied to the superintendant, which, by the 
contrivance of the architect is made to command a view 
of the four diffcrent schools situated on separate floors; 
aplan which bas becn since adopted with success in 
several of the neighbouring manufactories. Dr. Bell's 
system is in use here, and its benefits are extensively 
apparent. 

In the parish of St. Catherine’s also stands the na- 
tional prison for debtors, known by the name of the 
Four Courts Marshalsca: it is much too small for its 
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purpose, and its crowded and offensive state called for 
the interference of commissioners appointed by the 
legislature in 1808; since when some of its most ob- 
noxious features have disappeared. 

We have purposely omitted the detail of our peram- 
bulations through the parishes of St. Nicholas Without 
and St, Luke, as they contain litle to interest the gene- 
ral reader, though that little we shall faithfully describe, 
The parochial church of the former is in rvins: its 
population in 1814 amounted to 9409 souls, the houses 
then being 722. Clothiers, victuallers, manufacturers, 
and the Jabouring poor, compose the great proportion 
of the inhabitants. 

On the Coombe is one of the schools founded by 
Erasmus Smith, esq., the governors of which were con- 
stituted @ body corporate by Charles the Second. Their 
revenue has increased, in consequence of the recent 
rises in the value of the estates bequeathed fo them, till 
the gross rental at length considerably exceeds £7000 
per annum; by which circumstance they have been en= 
abled to erect other schools in various parts of the 
country, as well as to endow professorships in Trinity 
College, and to add to the number of boys in Blue-coat 
Hospital. 

Perhaps an institution of more vital importance (consi- 
dered as the first of its kind,) to the future welfare of Ire- 
land does not exist, than the humble Sunday-School de- 
pendant onthe baptist congregation of Swift’s-alley, inthis 
parish ; which is distinguished, Mr. Walsh observes, by the 
“ remarkable feature” that “a master is provided who 
teaches Irish, andabout 20 ofthe children avail themselves 
of his instruction.” Pity indeed it is, that in a country 
nearly one half of whose inhabitants converse in Inishy 
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a school supplying instruction in that language to 20 
scholars should be deemed remarkable, notwithstanding, 
as by the same respectable authority we are informed, 
“it is found that they learn to read the language they 
have been accustomed to speak with greater facility than 
a foreign onc,”* and “they are therefore first taught to 
read Irish books, and learn to read English through this 
medium.” But about the periud of the erection of this 
school, the Hibernian Baptist Socicty was also instituted ; 
whose main object is the establishment of schools 
throughout the country for the purpose of teaching Irish 
exclusively: and thus have this denomination of christian 
professors obtained the singular honour of commencing 
a work, which, as to all its objects and relations, may 
justly be styled national.—We must however be permit- 
ted to remark of this society, that did its Reports adopt 
@ more conciliatory tone towards its popish brethren, 
thanin some instancesthey have evinced, anddid they less 
openly avow the scheme of particular proselytism, its 
efiorts would in all probability be crowned with greater 
success, The exertions of the society have been at pre- 
sent chiefly confined to the provinces of Munster and 
Connaught, where indeed from the greater prevalence 
of the Irish language they were most wanted ; and here 
they have commenced labours, in which their perseve- 
rance, we trust, will be at least equal to their already 
obvious utility. The distribation of books in Erse is 
one among their principal objects, and they have 
Published two grammars of that ancient language. 


‘* Eemay strike the reader with some slight astonishment to observe 


we natural and obvious a circumstance communicated with so much 
wravity, 
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The number of children educated in their schools is 
upwards of 1000. 

We may not meet with a more favourable opportuni- 
ty than the present, for noticing that the Hibernian Bible 
Society, now auxiliary to the British and Vorcign, have 
been active in the dispersion of Testaments in the Lrish 
tongue; and we hope the English Society, which sup- 
plied them, will not be backward to publish a version of 
the entire Scriptures, in the same language. The go- 
vernment was once hostile to the cultivation of the 
Native dialect, from a vicw to its ultimate suppression, 
but their measures were always found to lave a di- 
rectly opposite effect to that which they contemplated. 
Now that more liberal sentiments are entertained, we 
have little doubt that Irish, at least as an ora? tongue, 
will of itself expire, in the course, it may be, of another 
century; provided (which cannot be likely) that it be 
not again fostered by its proscription, sid the English 
language (by tyranny similar to that anciently exercised) 
be not once more rendered detestable to men, to whom, 
xt a former period, it conveyed no other ideas than those 
of the oppressions they laboured under." 

The parochial church of St. Luke, on the south side 
of the Coombe, is a wholly uninteresting structure: the 
parishioners were estimated by the return of 1814 at 
7300, resident in 460 houses. 


+ Ie the year 1786 occurred the memorable controversy of Father 
O'Leacy with the bishop of Cloyne, His Lordship had propored 
that the Irish langwage should be suppressed, in order that the people 
might be iustracted by the clergyman of the parish: O'Leary sug- 
ested whether it woald not be casier for one man (the elergyaren) 10 
Yearn Hrish, than for a whole parish to learn English and said hie 
Lordship’s propos) reminded him of the eche in Brusnrus, Quid ert 
saver dotiam ?—otiua, 
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Meath Hospital, also on the Coombe, is a well-built 
edifice, with a front of mountain stone: the original 
building was in Meath-strect. By act of parliament, 
with consent of the subscribers to the more recent 
erection, it was in 177% constituted the County of 
Dublin Yefirmary, with an allowance of £100 per an- 
num, to which £600 are added by yearly presentment; 
and the benefits of the institution are thus extended 
much beyond the Earl of Meath’s Liberty, for the relief 
of whose poor manufacturers it was at first exclusively 
designed. The governors are incorporated, and consist 
of their Graves the Archbishops of Annagh and Dub-, 
lin, the Lerd High Chancellor, and the Vicar of St. 
Catherine’s, for the time being: the physicians and 
surgeons attend gratuitously. Mr. Pleasants, already 
mentioned to huis praise, gave £6000 to this hospitel, to 
erect an operaliou-toom, and provide additional cem~ 
forts for such paticnts as it is found necessary to subject 
to amputation. 

North-westwardly from Cork-street, to which we had 
conducted the reader, lie the harbour and stores for 
inland trade of the Grand Canal, from whence this 
noble work commences. ‘These are in the parish of St. 
James. ‘This harbour, with the buildings attached, 
covers an area of more than 23 acres, and the canal it- 
self is not eacecded in its dimensions by any in the 
empire; yet we should do wroug to estimate the com- 
mercial results of the undertaking by its external show 
of Magnificence, Ireland has lorg possessed the inge- 
Muity to project national works, even before the neces- 
sity for them had become manifest; bat, having projected, 
to parliament it has been generally left to execute them; 
and their very small comparative proportion of usefulness 
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has not usually been discovered until afier their com- 
pletion. Even when parliamentary grants, to a large 
amount, had been made for the purpose of creating an 
inland navigation through the country, the grossest 
mismanagement and incapacity in the commissioners 
appointed to carry on the works, were found, after a 
series of years, to have rendered the efforts of the legis 
lature nearly nugatory; the scheme of bounties to 
associated companies, therefore, was at last hit upon, 
and the first apparent effect was the completion of the 
Grand Canal, by which Dublin is united both to the 
Shannon and the Barrow rivers, and a communication 
ebtained from sea to sea across the island. But “ in 
England,” Mr. Griffith, an Irish gentleman, observes, 
bounties are “ not demanded, nor even thought of, be- 
cause canals there are the effect of internal wealth and 
population, of an improved state of agriculture, manu- 

_ factures, and commerce; in Ireland we must look to 
inland navigation as an efficient cause of producing, or 
at Icast as the best means of facilitating, those happy 
effects: in England it is almost impossible to extend a 
canal 10 miles in any direction, without intersecting twa, 
three, or more populous towns ; in Ireland, i¢ may be ex- 
pected, that in the process of a few years, manufacturing 
towns may be raised on the banks of our navigable 
waters.” 

The summit level of the line of highest elevation be- 
tween the capital and the rivers above-mentioned, being 
only about 202 feet above the level of the harbour in St. 
James's parish, the execution of this great work was by 
so favourable a circumstance rendered comparatively 
easy: but a difficulty occurred from the necessity of 
conducting the cut through the vast turbary called the 
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Bog of Alien, and the Hill of Downings, the latter 17, 
the commencement of the former 19 miles from Dublin. 
‘The tunnel beneath the hill is nearly two English miles 
in length, and has a depth of 40 feet from its top; but this 
was a light achievement compared to the passage through 
the bog, the excessive moisture and almost undulating 
soil of which presented obstacles that the most ardent 
perseverance alone could conquer. When the work was 
at length accomplished, the bog was found to have sunk 
very considerably, in parts as much as 30 fet below its 
former level; so that many objects around, previously 
hidden by its dark surface, became, as if by sudden 
enchantment, visible. Before the cana} reaches the Hill 
of Downings, it has crossed five aqueducts ; four of asingle 
arch each, over the Kilmainham, Esker, and Morell 
rivers, and the grand Leinster aqueduct of seven arches 
over the Liffey, 2 work mostingeniously planned and very 
substantially executed. The banks, for about six miles 
after quitting the capital, are planted with rows of elms, 
which are flourishing, and a great improvement to their 
appearance. At the commencement of the Bog of Allen 
the southern branch diverges to the Barrow at Athy, 
which it reaches after a course exceeding 22 miles, 
passing througl two double and 10 single locks; the 
other and principal branch traverses 41 miles in a west- 
erly direction to the Shannon, communicating with 
Shannon barbour, and passes through one double and 
17 single locks. ‘The width of the canal at top is 45, 
at the bottom 25 fect. 

In the vicinity of the Grand Canal, and lessened at the 
point of contiguity for the purpose of facilitating the con- 
nection of that work with the harbour near James-street, 
is a fine sheet of water, called the City Basin, designed 
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as areservoir for supplying Dublin with that necessary of 
life. Beingsituated nearly on the summit of the highest 
ground jn the city, which has the appellation of Mount 
Brown, the walk round it commands a pleasing view 
of the adjacent country and Wicklow Mountains, and 
forms an elevated terrace, planted on either side with low 
quick-set hedges, and elms placed equidistantly, and 
combines all the advantages of a charming promenade, 
‘The basin is in the form nearly of a long parallelogram, 
narrower by 25 feet at its southern than at its 
northern extremity; its circumference is more than 
half an English mile. Before the east end of the city 
came to be considered as the exclusive abode of afflu- 
ence and elegance, this basin was much frequented as 2 
public walk by the more respectable class of citizens; 
but Merrion-square, and other fashionable lounges in the 
same quarter, have latterly superseded its use, and it is 
now almost entirely resigned to the lower orders. The 
water of the reservoir is supplied by a cut from the little 
but impetuous river Dodder, and is conducted to it by 
means of tunnels under the Grand Canal. The western 
parts of the city only have of late obtained water from 
this source, as the whole east end is furnished from 
the two basins to the north and south recently excavated 
in the neighbourhood of the canals. The north-western 
part is still supplied from the City Basin by a branch 
carried over the Liffey upon Barrack Bridge. 
Contiguous to the City Basin is the Foundling Hospi- 
tal, the foundation of which was laid by Mary, Duchess 
of Ormond, in the year 1704; but the building was then 
destined to a purpose very different from that to which 
at present it is applied ; being intended “to supply main- 
tenance and comfort to the aged and infirm; to compel 
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the idle vagrant, by labour and industry, to contribute to 
bis own support; and to free the city from the number of 
Toathsome objects that every where infested the streets.” 
Since the change in the object of the institution, much 
hus been said and written by contending parties in its 
censure and its praisc: it becomes us merely te observe, 
that while the best of motives only could have originated 
a plan, calculated, if properly pursued, to rescue so 
numerous a body of our fellow-creatures from infumy, 
poverty, or destruction, abuses did undoubtedly creep 
into its management, which subsequent investigation has 
tended most materially to reform. During a period 
of 21 years, ending in 1796, it appeared that out of 
10,272 children sent to the infirmary of the institution, 
the lives of fortysfive only were preserved !—a mortality 
at which nature shudders, and which most justly be- 
came the subject of parliamentary enquiry, The 
happiest changes have, however, taken place in the con- 
duct of this hospital, and with pleasure we record that 
the children now uniformly appear clean, contented, and 
healthy. The present number upon the establishinent 
is about 5000; of whom four-fifths may be with nurses in 
the country, salaries being paid to the latter by the insti~ 
tution. The admissions were formerly indiscriminate, 
nothing more being necessary than for the mother or 
other peison intrusted with the child to place it in a 
basket affixed for that purpose to the principal entrance, 
and on ringing a bell the porter immediately conveyed 
it within. Thus the bearer of the infant could entirely 
escape notice, but he or she must now knock for ad- 
mittance and personally deliver in their charge; but 
still no questions are asked: a circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes this from most similar institutions. The 
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hospital is supported by a tax, not exceeding one shil- 
ling in the pound, upon all houses within the city and 
within two miles of the castle of Dublin, and by parlia- 
mentary grants, which have been liberal —A bridewell 
for vagrants still occupies a portion of the front of the 
building towards James-street. 

‘An avenue conducts from Jamesstreet, nearly oppos 
site the Foundling Hospital, to Bow-bridge, where is 
the Widows’ Alms-house of the parish ; deserving notice 
on account of the singular circumstances attached to its 
foundation, which was effected by an obscure individual, 
named John Loggins, of whom the following notice is 
extracted from Whitelaw and Walsh’s History, “ This 
extraordinary man, a native of Bow-bridge, filled for 
many years the humble occupation of a hackney-coach- 
man; but his circumstances improving, he became 
possessed of a small property in houses in his: own 
neighbourhood, to the value of about £40 per annum; 
but fell at length into the most abandoned state of drunk+ 
enness and profligacy. The life of a drunkard is necesy+ 
sarily exposed to various instances of distress, disgrace, 
and infamy; and of these John Loggins experienced a 
full proportion, He was arrested and imprisoned for 
drunken debts, and often by those whom he deemed his 
sincerest friends; and it is recorded of him, that having 
reduced himself at a public tavern to a state of beastly 
intoxication, he was in that situation placed in a basket 
on a porter’s back, and thus carried in open day through 
the public streets to his house in Bow-bridge. To a 
mind whose sensibilities were strong, the recollection of 
such scenes of disgrace were extremely painful; but 
the first instance of actual reformation in John Loggins 
was produced by the following incident. One of his 
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coach-horses was so extremely vicious as to be ap- 
proached with danger, and had often hurt those employed 
in cleaning his stall; yet this man passed an entire night 
in a state of senseless intoxication under this animal’s 
feet, who during that time did not attempt to lie down, 
or injure him. This he immediately conceived to be 
an obvious interposition of Providence in his favour; 
and he instantly not only determined on a total refor- 
mation of life, but formed a resolution that the Sabbath 
should thenceforward be a day of rest to the animal 
that had spared him, and to his other horses, and he 
never afterwards was known to allow his coaches to ply 
on a Sunday. 

“ Some time afterwards, the wheels of a carriage he 
was driving had scarcely cleared Kilcullen Bridge, when 
the arch over which he had just passed gave way, and 
tumbled in ruins into the Liffey. This second inter- 
ference of a protecting Providence determined his 
resolves for ever. He relinquished a profession which 
exposed him to peculiar temptations, sold his carriages 
and horses, became rigidly temperate in his diet, fusted 
two days in each weck, and his domestic and public 
devotions, without being ostentatious, were distinguished 
for their frequency, regularity, and ardour. 

“ [n the end, he conceived the idea of converting his 
unoccupied stables into an alms-house for poor widows, 
(end this from the savings of his income of £40 per 
annum!) and in the execution of his favourite plan be-. 
came mason and carpenter, and with bis own bands, by 
incessant labour, fitted up in a short time his stable and 
hay-loft, with a view to this particular purpose. Some 
truly amiable females, induced by the history of this 
singular man to patronise his undertaking, supplied beds 
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and bedding; and six indigent and aged females were, 
to his groat satisfaction, speedily admitted into his 
asylum; to whom he supplied every comfort within the 
reach of his humble means, and when these failed, he 
was so indefatigable in his solicitations to the humane 
und wealthy in their behalf, that even on his fast days 
he has been known to undertake for this purpose long 
journeys on foot into the country, without relaxing from 
the severity of his abstirfence, or taking any refreshment 
except a drink of his usual beverage, milk and water. 

“ The success of his solicitations encouraged him to 
extend his views. His dwelling-house was contiguous 
to his little asylum, and room after room was added to 
it as his means increascd; and at length he had the 
happiness to see 20 widows comfortably settled in his 
alms-house. 

« By his will he devised the building, with*40s. per 
annum towards its support, to the vicar and church- 
wardens of the parish of St. James; and an annual 
sermon preached in behalf of the institution, with the 
interest of a small sum saved from former collections, 
are the tources by means of which it is continued on 
its plan of unobtrusive usefulness.” 

‘Westward from Bow-bridge, the road to Inchiore leads 
by Kilmainham Hospital, a royal mansion, built for the 
accommodation of disabled and superannuated soldiers, 
delightfully situated on an healthy eminence. This 
building was commenced under the government of the 
Duke of Ormond, in the year 1680, and was finished 
in little more than four years, at an expense of near 
£24,000, Here was formerly a Priory for Knights 
‘Templars, founded by Earl Strongbow, and afterwards 
conferred on the Knights.of St. John of Jerusalem,. to 
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whom a stone fountain adjoining the burying-ground of 
the hospital is dedicated. In 1680 the remains of this 
priory were yet visible; and the stones of its chapel 
were carried with pious veneration by the workmen 
employed in the erection of the new edifice, to compose 
the chapel at present attached to the institution. 

‘The hospital is quadrangular in its form, enclosing a 
large area laid out in grass plots and intersected with 
pravelled walks. Piazzas, forming a range of Doric 
arches, are connected with the building, and surround 
this area, Externally, the fronts, three of which are of 
Lrick, have nothing remarkable in their appearance; the 
fourth, or principal front to the north, is of stone, and 
has the additions of a steeple and spire. The great 
dining-hall, whose dimensions are 100 feet by 45, occu- 
pies the centre of the latter front; it is ornamented with 
muskets, bayonets, &c., disposed, in the same manner 
as in an armoury, around its walls: over these are 22 
portraits, taken at full length, of Charles the Second, 
‘William and Mary, Queen Anne, several Lords-Lieute~ 
nant, and others. The chapel forms the east end of the 
same front, and the house of the governor, who is, by 
virtue of his office, commander-in-chief of the forces in 
Ircland, the west end. There are also the deputy- 
governor's house, an infirmary, and a number of offices, 
all detached from the principal building. The hospital 
will contain 400 pensioners; besides whom out-pension- 
era, to the number of nearly 3000, have an allowance 
from the establishment, 

‘The new military road, lately finished, communicates 
with the principal front, (to which the approach is by an 
avenue of noble trees,) and leads from thence to the 
quay called Usher's Island: its entrance from this quay 
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is by 2 wellexecuted gate in the Gothic style. From 
Sarah Bridge, by which Usher’s Island is connected with 
the north bank of the river, we have a view of Phoenix 
Park, the country-seat of the Lord-Licutenant. This 
bridge is called the Dublin Rialto, being, like that so 
named at Venice, composed of a single arch; but the 
dimensions rather exceed those of the famed Venetian 
structure. Its length is 256 feet, its breadth 38, The 
key-stone of the arch is 22 feet above high-water mark, 
It takes its name from Sarah, Countess of Westmoreland, 
by whom the foundation was laid in June, 1791. Inthe 
vicinity of this bridge a commodious barrack for artillery 
has been recently érected. 

The parochial church of St. James, situated on the north, 
side of James-strect, is a neut stone edifice, but which 
it is wholly unnecessary to describe. Contiguous to itis 
another barrack ; and in an avenue on the same side of 
the street called Steevens’-lane, is the hospital of that 
dame, a plain quadrangular building, over the entrance 
of which, on its east side, is the inscription following: 


TRicardus Stevens, M.D. Dotavit, 
Grissell Stevens soror ejus Adificavit, 
Anno Dom. 
1720, 
‘The benevolent founder of this hospital “ for the 
‘yelief and maintenance of curable poor persons,” having 
bequeathed his estate for the purposes of the building, 
his sister, as appears by the inscription, commenced the 
edifice, and was liberally assisted to complete it by the 
benefactions of others. The act of incorporation wis 


» The activity with which Mra. Stevens proseented this charitahle 
work, was the more to be commended, as the estate was witled-to 
x3 Beer . 
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obtained in 1730. Besides wards for the patients, here 
are a library, committee room, surgery, theatre, apo- 
thecary’s shop, and laboratory. Over the entrance to 
the library appears, appended to a recapitulation of the 
names of the founders, 
Edwardua Worth Archister 
‘Bibliothecam quam vides 
Eraditam, nitidam, perpolitax. 

But it is to be regretted that the doctor's elegant col- 
Jection had not been consigned to some institution where 
the books would have been used, since, from the un- 
impaired beauty of their bindings, were we even not 
otherwise assured of the fact, we should have been na- 
turally led to infer, “ that by the physicians, surgeons, 
and chaplains” of the hospital they are only lovked at. 
‘The institution is supported by an annual income, arising 
from rents, of about £2400, and the yearly grant 
from parliament of £500. 

St. Patrick’s Hospital for lunatics and idiots, called 
also Swift’s Hospital from its celebrated founder, stands 
on the north side of Bow-lane, to which it presents a 
neat front of mountain stone, but is separated from it 
by an area inclosed within a substantial wall, This, 
until very recently, was the only institution of its kind 
in Ireland which received pauper-lunatics; of whom 
there are constantly upwards of 100 on the establish- 
ment; besides about 60 ward and chamber-boarders, 
who pay an snnual stipend for support and medical 
attendance. The reception of paupers only was con- 
templated by the worthy dean, in the bequeathment 


herself, dariag her life, although she reserved out of it only ahoat 


£120 per anzum for her awn support, with apartments ia the hospital 
for bee residence, 
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of his whole property to erect this monument of his 
considerate philanthropy; but as the funds were found 
inadequate to the support of so many paupers as the 
building would contain, the governors were induced to 
receive the number of boarders mentioned, the savings 
from whose payments are made to contribute to the 
comforts of the poorer lunatics. 

Near Kilmainham in this parish are the Richmond 
Barracks for infantry, a very extensive range of build- 
ings; near to which is the Prison of Kilmainham, a 
epacious erection of modern date. 

In 1814, the inhabitants of St. James’s parish were 
in number 5649, the houses 455. 


EXCURSION V. 


Through the Parishes of St. Paul, St. Mickan, St. Mary, 
St. George, and St. Thomas. ° 


THE parish of St. Paul, the first, north of the Liffey, 
which has been introduced to the notice of the reader, 
is of some importance, considered as to the number of 
its inhabitants; (who in 1814 were estimated at 9560, 
the houses at 746;) and contains, mong other public 
buildings, the Royal Barracks, not to be surpassed in 
Europe, for extent, and grandeur of architecture. 
These barracks, erected by government in the year 
1706, occupy an elevated site on the bank opposite to 
that where stands the parish of St. James, through 
which we had conducted the reader at the close of the 
foregoing Excursion. Their situation, if we regard only 
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its salubrity, is excellent, and possesses a command- 
ing view both of the city and adjacent country, with the 
Wicklow Mountains in the distance. They consist of 
four squares, of which the Royal Square is the principal, 
and that most embellished: altogether, they are adapted 
to accommodate 5000 men. 

Contiguous to the barracks is the Bluc-coat Hospital, 
originally an extensive but irregular building situated 
more eastward, and fronting Queen-street, but since 
rebuilt on its present site in a style of extreme elegance, 
The date of the first erection was 1670; shortly after 
which Charles the Second bestowed the charter, wherein 
was expressed, that his Majesty had “ granted to the 
lord-mayor, sheriffs, commons, and citizens of Dublin, 
and their successors for ever, all that piece and parcel 
of ground in Oxmantown Green, neur the said city, 
where the intended hospital and schoo) is already built, 
to be held of his Majesty, as of his castle of Dublin, in 
free and common soccage, as a mansion-house, and 
place of abode, for the sustentation and relief of poor 
children, aged, maimed, and impotent people, inhabiting or 
residing in the said city ef Dublin.” But the governors, 
finding the donations not equal to the support of a che- 
rity upon so extensive a scale, were, about the year 
1680, necessitated to confine the benefits of the institu- 
tion to the sons and grandsons of decayed citizens, and 
to such only they continue to be extended. 

The present structure was commenced in 1773, 
during the viceroyalty of the Earl of Harcourt, by whom 
the foundation-stone was laid. “ It consists of a centre 
and wings, extending 300 feet, and connected with each 
other in the rear, by subordinate buildings, of which 
the lower part is screened from the eye by handsome 
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circular walls in front, ornamented with niches, balus- 
trades, and urns. 

“ The central pile, 87 feet by 58, and 43 in height 
to the parapet, is of the Ionic order, and consists of a 
Tustic basement with two upper stories; in the centre an 
elegant angular pediment is supported by four Ionic 
columns resting on the basement story, and over this 
rises the steeple, from the want of means as yet unfi« 
nished; a circumstance much to be regretted, as it 
appears, from the original drawings of Mr. Ivory, (the 
architect,) uncommonly light and elegant: it was in- 
tended to consist of two octagonal lanthorns, ornamented 
with Corinthian and Composite columns, with an inters 
mediate stage for the clock, and crowned with a light 
aval dome, ball, and vane, the latter 140 feet from the 
ground.—The spacious area in front is enclosed with a 
handsome substantial iron palisade on a dwarf wal), in 
which there are two gates. 

“The northern wing, decorated by a turret rising 
from the roof, is the chapel, which is fitted up with taste 
and elegance: the breadth and height are each 32 feet, 
and the harmony of these proportions immediately strikes 
the eye: it is lighted perhaps too strongly forthe solem« 
nity of religious worship. Over the communion-table 
ig a handsome painting of the Resurrection, executed 
by Mr. Waldron in 1783. 

“ The southern wing, in its dimensions and exterior 
decorations perfectly similar to the northern, contains 
a spacious school-room, 65 feet by 32, decorated, or, 
to speak more justly, disfigured by some portraits in a 
wretchedly filthy state, removed hither from the Taolsel,* 
with a few belonging to the hospital; these represent 


* # Of tbis building mention occurs in Exearsion TIL, 
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George II. and Queen Caroline, William III. and Queen 
Mary, Queen Anne, General Ginkle, Dean Drelincourt, 
the city arms, &c. 

“ The rear, or western front, was intended to consist 
of a centre and wings connected by subordinate build- 
ings, all of plain substantial masonry, and extending 
about 350 feet: of the wings, which project 95 feet, that 
to the south only has as yet been built, and in this we 
find the dining-hali and principal dormitories. 

“ The exterior elegance and beauty of this edifice are 
almost sufficient to silence any censure on the principle 
to which they owe their existence: but when we reflect 
that the children of decayed citizens, for whose accom- 
modation and instruction the institution was principally 
intended, had, from the want of the means of support, 
dwindled from 170 to 120, we cannot help expressing 
regret that it was thought necessary to erect a palace for 
their accommodation. Substantial edifices of plain ma- 
sonry are, certainly, the most appropriate to institutions 
where charity is the object, and of which economy 
should be the leading principle.”* The number of boys 
at present in the school is 150: the annual income, 
inclusive of the donation of £1000 from the governors 
of Erasmus Smith’s Schools, amounts to about £4300. 

Proceeding northwards from the Blue-coat Hospital, 
and making an angle to the east at King-street, we pass 
St. Paul’s Church, an old rough stone edifice, by much 
too smali for the numerous parishioners to whose use it 
is applied. Continuing our route in this direction, we 
arrive at Smithfield, the principal market in Dublin for 
cattle and hay, forming an oblong square, superior in 
its appearance to the market of the same name in Lon~ 

* Whitelaw and Walsh's History, vol. I. 
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don, but smaller, and, on account of the narrowness 
of its approaches, infinitely less convenient. The num- 
ber of oxen, sheep, and swine, bought up in this market, 
and exported alive, amounts annually to 36,000; besides 
large quantities slaughtered for the same purpose, or 
for home consumption. 

The little avenue called Red-cow-lane conducts us 
hence to Brunswick-street, in which is situated the 
House of Industry, a very extensive establishment, whose 
objects are various, and have separate parts of the build- 
ing appropriated to them. The general plan obtained 
the sanction of the legislature in 1777, since when 
£4000 have been annually granted in its support; and 
as the voluntary contributions by which the institution 
was formed, have altogether ceased, this sum has 
latterly become its sole dependance. The act of incor+ 
poration in 1771 states “that Houses of Industry shall 
consist of four parts: the first, for such poor helpless 
men as shall be judged worthy of admission; the second, 
for women of a similar description; the third, for male 
vagubonds or sturdy beggars; and the fourth, for such 
idle, strolling, and disorderly women, as shall be com- 
mitted to the hospital.” By the same act the institution 
is “ ordered and required to seize strolling vagrants, &c. 
and to commit them to the House of Industry, to be 
kept at hard labour from two months to four years, 
according to circumstances, and to inflict reasonable 
corporal punishment, in cases of refusal to work, or of 
ill behaviour.”—-But all who come in voluntarily may 
quit the house when they think proper. In pursuance 
of the system of coercion, a vehicle, called the black 
cart, used to be frequently driven about the streets of 
Dublin, in which vagrants, who by timely notice had 
not found the means to escape, were carried off to she. 
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institution: the cart was ustally followed by the mob; 
and, in the performance of this duty, scenes of mingled 
ludicrousness and distress were perpetually witnessed. ° 
For a considerable time past, however, the voluntary 
applications for admission have been so numerous as 
to render the cart unnecessary: and yet the strects 
appeared not, until latterly, the less infested with 
beggars; a circumstance to be accounted for only 
‘on the supposition, that mendicants in all parts of 
Ireland having gradually come to the knowledge of 
the institution, their perpetual influx to the capital, 
either to obtain adinission within its walls, or to supply 
the places of their brethren who had been admitted, 
occasioned this unceasing restoration of their original 
numbers, on the very spot where the house was erected. 
for the purpose chiefly of causing their entire disappear- 
ance. The looks of the needy applicants, who still, 
with the most harassing volubility, arrested the progress 
of the passenger, were wretched in the extreme; and their 
garments in general so tattered, that none could feel 
surprise at the sarcastic remark of Foote, who was accus- 
tomed to say “that, till he went to Ircland, he used to 
wonder what the English beggars did with their cast-off 
yags; but, upon his arrival in Dublin, he immediately per- 
ceived that they were sent over to the Irish beggars.”* 
‘The establishment consists of lodging rooms, dining- 
halls, work-shops, a warchouse for the sale (at a cheap 
rate) of articles wrought by the inmates ; the Hardwicke 
Medical Hospital, detached from the main building; and 
an extensive editice, formerly 2 nunnery, situated in 


* A considerable alteration for the better has, however, recently 
taken place in regard to the xuméer, though not in the appearance, 
‘of tho street applicants for charity; they are now les frequently 
troublesome in this city perhaps thun in Loudon, 
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the same street, fitted up in 1810 for the reception of 
surgical patients. The Richmond Lunatic Asylum,* 
completed in 1815 at an expense of £50,000,may alsobe 
considered as attached to the House of Industry, being 
under the direction of its governors; as well as the Bed- 
ford Asylum, for industrious children, who are employ- 
ed in weaving, spinning, &c.; and, when of a proper 
age, are apprenticed to various trades. Penitentiaries, 
for the reform of young criminals of the male sex, 
and for adult female convicts, both situated in Smith- 
field, are likewise superintended by the governors of 
this institution, which receives boys from the former, 





* ‘The directions” suspended in the several corvidors af this buil- 
ding, * to be strictly observed by the domestics of the institution,” 
are particularly worthy of notice, as they evince a mild and benera- 
leut spirit, strongly contrasting with the brutal rigours still too 
generally adopted in hospitals for lunatics: they are ax follows, 
“Tu allow every patient all the latitude of personal liberty, con 
tent with enfety.—To proportion the degree af coercion to the obvious 
necessity of the case-—To use mitdoess of manner, or firmnest, as 
‘© :casion may require—Every cause of irritativn, real or imaginary, 
is to be carefully avvided.—The requests of the paticnts, huwever 
extravagant, are fo be taken graciously into cunsideration, aud withe 
held under some plausible pretext, or postpuned to a more 
convenient opportunity.—dll violence or ill treatment of the patients 
is strictly prohibited, under any provocation, and shall be punished 
én the most exemplary manner —The wild aete of conciliation are 
‘to be the constant practice ia this bospital-—These laws are of fundu- 
mental importance, and essential to the successful mansgement of 
thin institution.” ‘The highly interesting Report of the Sclect 
‘Committee for the Lunatic Poor of Ireland (made to the House of 
‘Commons in 1817) proposes * that four or five distinctasytams, simi- 
lar to the Richmond, shoald beere: ted in different purts of Ireland , 
and earnestly recommends en entire coufurnity to the aystem fuid 
down and acted on bere with sigmat excess, having no doubt that 
‘the restcration of patients in this malady depends more on the adop- 
fion of a regular aysteu of moral treatment than casual medical 
prescription,” 
VoL, I, oO 
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when their good conduct entitles thery to such lenity. 
A large building, which presents ¢ frunt of 700 feet to 
Grange-Gorman-lane, contiguous to the House of Indus- 
try, is nearly completed, and will be called the Dublin 
Penitentiary: it will in a great measure supersede the 
use of the institutions in Smithfield just mentioned. Its 
intention is to afford an opportunity of reformation to 
felons sentenced te Botany Bay; and such criminals as 
are found incorrigible to the means here to be adopted 
for reclaiming them, will ultnoutely receive the punish- 
ment at first awarded. The edifice is constructed with 
a view to “ Howard’s plun of solitary confinement, with a 
gradual progress tosocicty,asthe convict becomes reclaim- 
cd.” he passes trom a solitary cellto an apartment cone 
taining 10 or more persons of his own rank of moral im- 
provement, with whom be associates, entirely separate 
from the rest of the buildings; from which he is advanced 
to large work-shops, and less restraint, as bis conduct 
merits. ‘Phe cells are in the rear, and the shops in the 
more cheerful part of the edifice.”* 

These are the only public buildings, of any conse~ 
quence, in the parish of St. Paul: its inhabitants in gene- 
rab are tradespeople, or legal gentlemen who reside here 
on account of its vicinity to the Four Courts. 

The parish of St. Michan, to which we next arrive by 
pursuing the line of Brunswick-street to the eastward, 
contained not less than 20,563 inhabitants, and 1488 
houses, in 1814. Both the strcets and their occupants, 
in this parish, offer au infinite diversity of appearance; 
the latter including every class, irom that of the poorest 
anechunic to that of the emincnt professional man and 
the mercbant, the former rising by every gradation of 


* Whitelow and Walsh's History, vol, IL, 
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respectability from the obscure fane and filthy alley: 
Ovr course lying across Church-street, we shall here 
notice the edifice for sacred worship, situated nearer to 
its southern end; it is an antique venerable-looking struc 
ture, the largest in Dublin, furnished with a square 
tower. The vaults beneath it possess the remarkable 
quality of resisting to a great degree the progress of cor- 
ruption in the corpses interred within them; a quality 
originating, it is supposed, in some peculiarity of the soil. 
The celebrated Doctor Charles Lucas, whose statue so well 
deserves its honourable situation in the Royal Exchange, 
lics buried in its church-yard; the inscription on his 
unadorned tomb-stone concludes with the following lines: 

Luens! Hibernia’s friend, her joy and pride, 

Mer powerful bulwark, and her skilful guide, 


Firm iu the senate, steady ta his trast, 
Unmoved by fear, aud obstinately just. 


Charles Lucas, bora 26 of September 1713, 
Died Noveiber 4th 1771, 

Still proceeding eastward, we reach the Linen Halt, 
a spacious building, the principal approach to which is 
hy the street of its name. intended for the reception 
(in its spacious stores) of the linen cloths sent to Dublin 
for sale; and contains « coffee-room for factors and tra~ 
ders, and a board-room, for the use of the trustees, 
by whom the trade throughout the country is regulated, 
although the institution is merely local, being upon the 
same plan as the Linen Hall at Belfast. “ {t is evident,” 
says Mr. Walsh,”* that linen made part of the dress of the 
ancient Irish, from the earliest account of their costume, 
as described in the Islandic Chronicle of A. D. 11295 
and so great was their predilection for this fabric, that 


* Bistory, vol. 31. p. 965. 
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sumptuaty laws were enacted by Henry VIII. to re- 
strain its use. By these laws a shirt or smock was or- 
dered to contain no more than seven yards of linen cloth : 
prior thereto the shirt ordinarily contained thirty yards. 
It was died yellow, but not with saffron, as Moryson, 
Spencer, and Camden relate,” but—“the yellow dye for 
this purpose was really obtained from the Buidkmor, or 
great yellow wild woad, a plant that grew abundantly 
in all the moist soils of the country, and is used for dye- 
ing yellow at this day. 

“ Tt was the great but unfortunate Earl of Strafford, 
who must he considered as the real founder of the linen 
manufacture, which was commenced in his lieutenancy 
in 1642, He found the soi! well adapted for the 
growth of flax, and the Irish women already expert 
spinners; and so confident was he of his ultimate success, 
that he embarked no less than £30,000 of his private 
fortune, a prodigious sum at that time, in the under- 
taking. After a few years it justified the sagacity of 
Lord Strafford, by becoming the staple manufacture of 
the country,” 

At the back of the Linen Hall, on a patch of ground 
consisting of about three acres, an edifice is erecting, to 
be called King’s Inn Temple, intended to form the Irish 
Tans of Court; it will comprise a hall, library, and cham- 
bers for the lawyers, who, since the deinolition of the 
King’s Inn, for the purpose of erecting the Four Courts 
upon their site, have been without these appropriate ac- 
commodations. To the latter circumstance Mr. Wake- 
field attaches much importance in his observations on the 
character of the Irish bar.* “ There is a society,” he 
observes, “ with an establishment called King’s Inns, 


* Account of Ireland, vol, 11, p, 341. 
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where students of the law are admitted to the bar; but 
there are no chambers for transacting business, as in 
London, Barristers therefore live in ull parts of the city, 
and, during every stage of their profession, mix with so- 
ciety at large, and participate in the general feclings of the 
great mass ofthe people. They do notconfine themselves 
to one court, as is the case in London, but plead occasion- 
ally in all. ‘Those who have had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the severe duties of an eminent barrister in 
London, know, that from the multiplicity of his business, 
he is closely confined to his chambers, and secluded 
from general society; of course little leisure is afforded 
him for acquiring a knowledge of mankind or manners; 
but in this respect the Irish barrister has the advantage 
—he is in consequence a more agreeable companion in 
private life.” Sndeed, gentlemen of the legal profession 
in Dublin are greatly distinguished for their convivial 
and social talents: their eloquence is also very generally 
admircd, though it usually is more witty than pro- 
found—has more of the flowers of oratory, than the pre- 
cision of close and consecutive argument. Congenial 
with this peculiar style of eloquence is the habit of pun- 
ning, su prevalent in the Irish courts of law, that the 
pun, with its accompanying laugh from the auditors, 
‘occasions perpetual suspensions of the business in hand, 
and gives an air of levity to these assemblies as inde- 
corous as it is striking to an English spectator. Even the 
judges themselves, and that even on the most solemn 
trials, are not exempt from the universal rage for exhi- 
Ditions of this degrading kind;* and the absence of the 


The following may serve ns @ specimen. In the year 1796, a 

judge, who was notorious for hie severity to all the prisoners tried, 

‘and for lis ross partiality, bad an onfortunate wretch brought before 
o3 
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gown and wig,* (however trifling these appendages of 
legal solemnity may be considered in themselves,) it has 
been justly observed, contributes much to divest the 
courts of that gravity of appearance observable in Eng- 
Jand. ‘ Connected with the courts, and who make their 
constant or occasional residence in Dublin, are 45 
benchers, 950 barristers of whom 25 arc advocates in the 
ecclesiastical courts, 2000 attornies, 12 proctors in the 
ecclesiastical, and cigitt in the admiralty courts, and 50 
public notaries.” ‘The moral characters of these gentle- 
men are in general irreproachable, their manners fascinat- 
ing, their conduct in private life amiable and exemplary. 
The patriotism of the bar, it is tree, has been called in 
question; and when we hear, that in their deliberations 
onthe act of union, in grand assembly convened for 
the special purpose, they came to the magnanimous re- 
solution “ that the annihilation of the parliament of 
Ireland would be an innovation,” we must confess that 
grounds appear to have existed for the charge. As to the 
union itself, though, norwithstanding the venal means of its. 
accomplishment,+ we have little doubt of its ultimately- 
beneficial results to the whole country; yet we should 
have observed with satisfaction such gentlemen as were 


im, (for tife or death,) who, in camsequence of some accident, had 
hia jaw-bone much enlarged on one side. The judge, ambitions of 
sporting ls wit, could not emit this opportunity, and remarked to 
the prisouer's counsel, that his“ clieut would bave made an excel- 
Tent lawyer, a8 he bad so much jaw.” * J do not know,” replied the 
equally facetious barrister,“ whether he would have made a goad 
Jawyer, but Lam sure Le would bave made a bed judge, for his jaw is 
all on one sid 














© At county sssizes. 
+ These means were no secret to the late members of the Irish 


Parliament ia general, who, it is pretty well known, did not fose by 
their concurrence with the measure, 
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of a directly contrary opinion, expressing their senti~ 
ments, upon so momentous an occasion, with somewhat 
more of their accustomed energy. 

A description of the intermediate streets, extending 
southward from the Linen Hall to the watcr-side, will 
be wnnecessary: we shall therefore briefly mention, that 
Newgate, with the Sessions House attached, and the 
Sheriffs’ Prison for debtors, occur in this direction, being 
situated in Green-strect. They are both, though re- 
cently erected, small, inconvenient, defective as to their 
intended purposes, and, notwithstanding some degree 
of amelioration was effected by the visit of the parlia- 
mentary commissioners in 1808, still disgustingly filthy, 
and the practices of their inmates (of Newgate, of course, 
more particularly) wretchedly depraved. In the latter 
prison crimes of the most horrid complexion were for- 
merly committed almost with impunity, and exactions 
disgraceful to humanity made by the gaoler and turn- 
keys upon the friends of such unhappy malefactors as 
perished onthe scaffold.* Such abuses will not in future, 
we trust, in any times or circumstances, be found prac- 
ticable; but, without a complete re-edification of the 
building, in a situation less confined, und upon a plan 
superior both in extent and design to that of the present 
edifice, filth and disorder, it is to be feared, must pre- 
vail in a degree, in spite of the most strenuous efforts to 
prevent them. 

The magnificent pile of the Four Courts, with the 

» Teas usual to detain the bodies after execution, until an exor- 
Ditant demand for their possession by relatives, &c, was complied 
with: and, during the period of the rebellion, as upon good authority 
we have heard, the head of a misled but highly-gifted young man 
‘was thus withheld from his friends, until £50 had been paid (or its 
relinguishment! 
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offices attached, is situated on the Inns’ Quay; it is an 
object of such architectural interest, that its particular 
description cannot be unacceptable, and this it is impos- 
sible to give in more appropriate language than that of 
Mr. Malton. 

‘The whole edifice of the Law Courts, and the law 
offices together, form an oblong rectangle of 440 feet 
in front, to the river, and 170 feet deep, to the rear. 
The centre pile, 140 feet square, divides off the law 
offices, and forms two court-yards—one to the east, the 
other to the west; which courts are shut out from the 
strect by handsome sereen walls, perforated by arches. 
‘TLe middle structure contains the four courts of judica- 
ture of the Chancery, King’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas, with all requisite conveniences for the 
proper discharge of the various business transacted. On 
the pediment, over the portico, stands the stutue of 
Moses: on the one side is Justice, and Mercy on the 
other. On the corners of the building, over the coupled 
pilasters, are the statues of Wisdom and Authority, in 
the attitude of sitting. 

From the street is an ascent of five steps to the portico, 
with the great door of entrance in the centre of a semi- 
circular recess, conducting through an oblong vestibule 
into the great hall under the dome, into which js a de- 
scent of three steps. To have a clear conception of the 
disposition of the various apartments of the inside, as 
they are arranged around the circular hall, it is neces- 
sary first to conceive the plan well; which may be dise 
Ainctly delineated in the imagination, by figuring a circle 
of 64 feet diameter, inscribed in the centre of a square 
of 140 feet, with the four courts radiating from the cir- 
cle tu the angles of the square. 
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In each of the openings from the circular hall stand 
four columns, two in depth on cach side. In the piers, 
between the openings, are niches and sunk pannels. 
The columns around the hall are of the Corinthian order, 
25 feet high, fluted the upper two-thirds of the shaft, 
and stand upon a sub-plinth that contains the steps of 
ascent into the courts and avenues. The entablature is 
continued around unbroken, above which is an attic pedes- 
tal, having in the dado eight sunk pannels corresponding 
with, and over the eight openings below between the 
columns. In the pannels, over the entrances into the 
courts, are historical pioces in bas-relief, representing 
four great events in the British history: 1. William the 
Conqueror establishing courts of justice, feudal and 
Norman laws, doomsday-book, curfew; 2. King John 
signing Magna Charta before the barons; 3. Henry the 
Second, on landing in treland, receiving the Lrish chief- 
tains—grants the first charter to Dublin; 4. James the 
First abolishing the Brehon laws, tanistry, gavelkind, 
gossipred, and publishes the act of oblivion. From the 
attic springs a dome nearly hemispherical, having « 
large circular opening in the centre, around which is a 
gallery. The ball is lighted by eight windows in the 
dome, over the eight panels of the attic; between these 
are eight colossal statues in alto-tclievo, standing on 
consoles, emblematical of liberty, justice, wisdam, law, 
prudence, mercy, eloquence, and punishment. A rich 
frieze of foliage takes its rise over the heads at the sta- 
tues, and extends around the dome. In the hieze, over 
each window, are medallions of eight eminenr ancient 
lawgivers, viz. Moses, Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, Con- 
fucius, Alfred, Mango-Capac, and Ollamh-Fodhla, 
‘The rest of the dome is enriched with mosaic work, to 
the opening in the centre. 
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“ The interior of the hall is so extremely beautiful, that 
no verbal description can convey an adequate idea of it: 
“tis simple! “tis elegant! ‘tis magnificent! As the four 
courts arc similar, and of equal dimensions, the descrip- 
tion of onc will answer for all.—On ri-ing thre steps, 
and removing a curtain immediately at the back of the 
columns, the court is entercd; a waiscot screen crosses 
it, having a door at each extreme for admission of the 
lawyers, counsel, and witnesses. On each side is a gale 
lery—one for the jury, the other for the sheriff and otber 
officers. The judges sit in a cove formed by a niche 
in the end of the court, with semi-clliptical sounding- 
boards over their heads. Each court is lighted by six 
windows, three on each side, above the cornice, which 
is on a level with the cornice over the columns of the 
hall, Level with the galleries are apartments for the 
jurors to retire.” 

The building was begun by Mr. Thomas Cooley, 
architect, in 1776; but he lived only to complete 
the western wing: it was finished by Mr. James Gan- 
don. It was the intention of Mr. Cooley to have 
kept back the middle part, containing the courts, and, 
by only gently breaking the range, to have preserved 
one entire court-yard of the space now divided into two, 
and the ground covered by the centre pile. It is to be 
lamented that the idea was departed from, as, besides. 
other disuivantages, it prevents so magnificent a struc- 
ture from being seen to advantage.” The foundation- 


* Bir Richard oare has observed, that “ some objections mey he. 
made to the architecture af thi ing. particularly to the dome 
encompassed by columns, (external ) whieh, ow ing to the base 











is very visible from the opposite side of the river—which is the best 
situation to view the general effect of the buildiag—-where the over. 
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stone of the part containing the courts, was laid by 
Charles, Duke of Rutland, then Lord-Licutenant, on the 
13th of March, 1786: and the whole expense of that, 
and the subsequent buildings, has been estimated 
at £150,000. 

Previously to the erection of this stately edifice, the four 
Jaw courts were held under one roof in Christ-church- 
Jane: prior to which they were separate and ambula- 
tory, being held, as convenience and safety made it 
expedient,* either at Carlow, Drogheda, or in the Castle 
of Dublin. The foundation of the new and handsome 
bridge, in the vicinity of the Courts, and in « line with 
Church-strect, was laid in 1816, by Lord Whitworth, 
from whom its appellation, Whitworth Bridge, is derived. 

Ormond Market, esteemed by the citizens one of the 
first in Europe, occurs in this parish: it was erected 
in 1682. 

From the southern end of Linen-hall-street, our walk, 
still eastward, lies through Bolton-street (where it as- 
sumes a northerly direction) to Dorset-street, near the 
termination uf which is Bethesda Chapel, in the parish 
of St. Mory, a very fashionable place of worship, 
erected by Wm. Smyth, csq., a private citizen, at his 
mnssive proportions of the dome and colounade tend to lessen aud 


injure those of the beautiful portico beneath, to which they should. 
be only a second, 





in George’s-lane, without the walls, now Great 
George’s.street) was in ancient times the seat of the King’s Exche- 
quer; but “once the Baron sitting ov it solemly and carelessly, the 
Irish laid hold of the opportunity, rushed in, surprised the unarmed 
multitude, slew all that fell ander their power, and ransacked the 
King’s treasure; after which mishap the Exchequer was removed 
from thence into a place of greater security.” Stanikurst, p. 23— 
‘The spot long after retained the name of the Exchequer; and Ex- 
ehequer-stree!, which is contiguous, probably was called ufterit, 
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sole expense. To this he afterwards annexed a Female 
Orphan Asylum, and a Penitentiary for the reception 
and the employment of women leaving the Lock Hos- 
pital: the inmates of both these excellent institutions 
constantly attend the chapel. Perhaps it is to the latter 
circumstance that Bethesda Chapel is chiefly indebted 
for its popularity, as the union of voices (from opposite 
sides of the edifice) of the sister penitents and orphans 
is strikingly impressive and affecting. 

Turning the angie of “Frederick-street, Cavendish- 
row, forming the eastern side of Rutland-square, oc- 
curs in a right line. ‘The northern side is occupied by 
Palace-row, in the centre of which stands Charlemont 
House, an elegant and regular edifice of Arklow stone, 
which by some judges has been considered superior to 
the Portland. It overlooks the Rotunda Gardens, which, 
with the building so called, are open to the public for 
the benefit of the Lying-in Hospital; the latter a magni- 
ficent erection, whose back-front, extending to Granby- 
row, completes, in conjunction with it, the circumfer- 
ence of the square, the gardens themselves forming the 
interior area. These gardens, Mr. Malton remarks, 
“ for the capability so small a spot could afford, are 
beautiful in a very eminent degree, and contain a 
variety that is astonishing; in a hollow below a terrace 
on the north side is an excellent bowling-green, and all 
around is thickly planted with well-grown elm, disposed 
in a variety of walks that are really romantic, and afford 
a delightful recreation to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. They were originally enclosed by a high 
wall, which was taken down in 1784, and a handsome 
iron railing, on a dwarf wall, put in its stead: this was 
done in the administration of his Grace, Charles, Duke 
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of Rutland, when they were called after him Rutiand- 
square. 

“The Rotunda, and new rooms adjoining, now form a 
very distinguishing feature in the city: this noble circu- 
lar room was built in the year 1757: the new rooms 
form a pleasing range of building, 101 feet in extent, 
parallel with Cavendish-row, the east side of the square. 
‘The inside of the Rotunda has a very pleasing appear- 
ance; it is 8O feet in diameter, and 40 feet in height, 
without any middle support: it is decorated around with 
pilasters of the Corinthian order, 18 in number, and 
25 feet high, standing on pedestals; above which, be- 
tween the pilasters, are enriched windows, which 
appear on the ouiside: the ceiling is flat, with large and 
bold compartments: the omaments of the whole are 
now somewhat antiquated, but it has nevertheless a 
grand effect on public nights, when illumined, and 
filled with the native beauty and fashion of the country, 

“The new rooms are superb; they consist of two 
principal apartments, one over the other, 86 feet long 
‘by 40 broad; the lower is the ball, the other the supper 
and tea room. There is a smaller ball-room on the 
ground floor, which also serves as a room for refresh- 
moents when the larger is occupied. The upper room 
is very elegantly enriched; between pilasters against 
the walls are trophies, where shields of cut- 
other glittering ornaments have a very brilliant appear- 
ance. There are several lesser rooms for cards and 
refreshments. Besides weekly concerts in the winter 
season, there are here held subscription balls, supported 
by the first nobility and gentry; card assemblies; amd, 
every season, a masquerade or two. ‘The entertainments 
of the Rotunda during the winter form the most elegant 

YOu. 1. Pr 
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amusements of Dublin; it is opened every Sunday 
evening in summer, for the purpose of a promenade, 
when tea and coffee are given in the superb upper room. 
The receipts of the whole, after defraying the incidental 
‘expenses, go to the support of the hospital.”* 

‘The Rotunda Gardens were originally planned and 
Taid out by Dr, Bartholomew Mosse, for the express 
purpose of providing a fund, to arise out of their pub- 
Hie exhibition, for the maintenance of the noble hospital 
whose erection he contemplated. He had previously 
opened an Asylum for poor preguant women, in 
George’s-lane, (the first attempted in the empire,) but 
finding it much too small for the reception of the nume- 
sous applicants, conceived the idea of the princely 
Lying-in Hospital of Dublin. The benevolent man had 
already risked his whole fortune in the completion of 
the garden; but, undeterred by this obstacle, he raised 
money for bis favourite purpose by lottery-schemes, and 
‘on his own credit; and commenced the building in 1751. « 
"The entire fuilure of one of his schemes in 1754, alone 
induced him to petition parliament in behalf of his 
Jaudable undertaking, when the sum of £12,000 was 
liberally granted him to finish the edifice, with the ad- 
dition of £2000 as a personal remuneration. In 1756, 
the doctor obtained the charter of incorporation; in 





* The Sunday promenades, at the instance of the Society for 
Discouitenancing Viee, have beew discontinued; and the concerts 
and other sources of eualument to the hospital having declined in 
the public favour, application was made to pertiament, in 1803, for 
itu asistance, and the subsequent grants in cousequenve have 
amounted to 23,000. The gardeus are now opea te promenudera 
on the evenings of week days, with the attractions of a Land of 
music ond illuminations, Admittance is obtained ot the sual! cburge 
of a five-penny coin of the country. 
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1737, the structure was opened for the reception of 
patients; and, after the lapse of two years only, having 
much impaired his health by too unremitting attention 
to his grand object, the philanthropic founder was no 
more, His bust in the interior surmounts a pedestal, on. 
which appears the pithy aad expressive inscription 
following: 
Bart, Mosse, M.D. 
Miseris Solamen 
Tnstituit, 
xpecuvn, 


The principal front of the building is to Great-Britaine 
street: its centre, decorated with four Doric columns 
on & rustic basement, and supporting a beautiful enta- 
blature and pediment, the whole crowned with a domed 
steeple, has a truly elegant effect: ornamental colon- 
nades communicate with the wings, which have also 
Doric columns, and vases at top—that to the east serv- 
‘ing as an entrance to the Rotunda and new rooms, which 
buildings are connected with the hospital. During the 
troubles of 1798, and for three years subsequently, the 
Rotunda and rooms attached were held in requisition 
by government as barracks. 

In Great-Britain-street, on the same side as the 
Lying-in Hospital, is Simpson’s Hospital (founded by a 
merchant of that name) for patients of previous respect 
ability and irreproachable character, afflicted’ with the 
gout or blindness; with the latter of which the philan- 
thropist was himsc/f threatened, and with the former 
severely visited. Mr. Walsh's mention of this institution 
contains a detail of some circumstances extremely pleas 
ing. “ A plain but decent suit of clothes is provided ; 
their food is of the very best kind; their rooms neat; 
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and if more than one individual occupy the same apart- 
ment, it only promotes that social gratification which the 
blind and the lame must feel in mutual society and 
ce, It is a singular and interesting spectacle to 
see this interchange of offices, cach making use of that 
organ of his neighbour of which he is himself deprived. 
In this way, the patients who are deprived of the use of 
their limbs by the severity of the gout, are supported by 
their blind friends, whose motions they direct and guide; 
_ while, in return, a lame patient is frequently seen sur 
rounded by a group of the blind, to whom he reads a 
newspaper which is supplied for that purpose, or some 
book of entertainment or instruction. In the spring and 
summer, the gay sound of the flute and violin is often 
heard from the benches of their little garden, and the 
whole institution has an air of cheerful content. The 
patients are freely allowed to walk abroad; and where- 
ever they are met in the streets, and recognized by their 
dress, they never fail to excite, in no small degree, the 
interest and good-will of the passengers, who are glad 
to accord to their infirmities any assistance in their 
power; a fecling which at once evinces a general respect 
for the character and circumstances of the men, and for 
the excellent institution which supports and protects 
them.” The Richmond National Institution for the sup- 
port and employment of the youthful blind, as Simpson's 
is for the maintenance of the aged thus afflicted, was 
formerly situated in the same street; but, from want of 
room, the premises have been sold to the governors of 
the Lying-in Hospital, and others more convenient 
taken in Sackville-street, where the institution prospers, 
Tastruction is here afforded to the pupils in the arts of 
basket-making, netting, weaving, &c.; and their pro- 
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ficiency, we understand, has been rapid and surprising. 
The various articles manufactured are sold for the benefit 
of the charity. 

The front of Simpson’s Hospital is to the entrance of 
Jervis-street, in proceeding by which we pass by the 
Charitable Infirmary, an institation founded in 1728; 
which, besides supplying medical and surgical assist- 
ance, with all other necessaries, to the sick and wounded 
poor, is distinguished by the considerate provision of two 
distinct wards, where advice, medicine, and beds only, 
are afforded to a rather more reputable class, who, not- 
withstanding, might experience considerable difficulties 
in meeting the extraordinary expenses entailed during a 
period of sickness, by the charges of the usval medical 
attendants, To the other advantages of this venerable 
charity was added, the institution of medical and sur- 
gical lectures, in 1808: the number of pupils who attend 
them exceeds 70, In 1792, the then governors obtained 
the act of incorporation, by which they were styled the 
Guardians and Governors of the Charitable Infirmary, 
Dublin. 

Mary-street, which intersects Jervis-street at right 
angles, derives a degree of importance from its possess- 
ing Apothecaries’ Hall and the purochial church; the 
former an establishment at which (as at the institution 
of the same name in London) drugs and chemicals may 
be procured pure and unadulterated ;* the latter a plian 
stone edifice, with an addition to Dublin of one more 
unfinished steeple. 


© This establishment likewise regulates the profession of phar. 

mincy in Ireland, having the necessary powers vested in it by its 

its medicines ere prepored under the inspection of a sworn 
vuurt of directors aunually appointed, 
r3 
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1n 1814 this parish contained 1670 houses, with a 
population of 19,268 inhabitants: many of the latter are 
conspicuous for rank and affiuence; but all those sub- 
ordinate classes arc here also to be found, which in an 
extensive city form the connecting links of the great chain 
of society. An elegant iron bridge, of one elliptical 
arch, at Lower Ormond Quay, connects the opposite 
parishes of St. Mary and St. Andrew: it is 140 feet 
long by 12 wide, being intended for foot-passengers 
only. 

If the tourist have adopted our route as far as St. 
Mary's Church, he has now no alternative (owing to the 
scattred positions of the objects described in the preced- 
ing parish) than to retrace his steps from Jervis-street to 
the Lying-in Hospital, in order, by Cavendish-row and 
Frederick-street already mentioned, to obtain a sight of 
the parochial church of St. George, the approach to 
which is by Beresford-street. 

This ciegant modern edifice thus approached, the 
elevated steeple, appearing directly in front, is seen to 
the greatest advantage; it is certainly highly creditable 
to the taste and talents of the architect, Mr. Francis 
Johnston. Being divested of the usual appendage, a 
church-yard, and standing in the midst of a tolerably 
spacious area, with a handsome street und crescent in 
front, and well-built surrounding houses, its insulated 
appearance contributes much to its striking effect. The 
Portico in front consists of {onic pillars, on which are 
raised an entablature and augular pediment: very con- 
spicuous on the frieze is Greek inscription, signifying 
* Glory to God in the highest!’ The highly graceful 
steeple and spire rise over the portico; the cross sur- 
Mounting the latter is 200 feet from the ground. The 
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whole is constructed of hewn stone, and the internal 
decorations are in a style of corresponding elegance. 

The spectator placed in front of Sr. George's Church 
is immediately impressed with the idea of his arrival in 
a quarter of the city which taste and opulence have 
united to embellish: the streets in the vicinity are all 
builton aregular plan; the houses are lofty and clegant; 
and neither hotels, shops, nor warehouses, obtruding 
upon the scene, the whole possesses un air of dignified 
retirement—the tranquillity of ease, affluence, and 
leisure. The inhabitants of this parish are indeed almost 
exclusively of the upper ranks: their number in 1814 
was 5100, occupying 590 houses. St. George’s Dispen- 
sary Fever Hospital, in Lower Dormet-strect, is at a 
short distance from the church; an invaluable establish- 
ment for the poor of the whole city north of the Liffey. 

By Temple-strect and Gardiner'place we reach 
Mountjoy-square, recently completed, and a di 
guished ornament to this fashionable part of Dublin: it 
is regular, clegant, and sufficiently spacious, though 
inferior in the latter respect to Merrion-square, south of 
the river. It possesses, also, the additional recommen- 
dation of an aspect in which a peculiar neatness appears 
the result of tasteful simplicity. ‘The upper windows of 
the houses command, from their elevated site, an exten- 
sive prospect of Dublin Bay, the Hill of Howth, the 
Wicklow Mountains, and surrounding country. In Great 
Charles-street, diverging from the square, is an elegant 
chapel, fronted with hewn stone, lately erected for a 
congregation of Wesleyan methodists, who have three 
other places of worship in this city. 

By Rutland-street, facing the Wesleyan chapel, we 
ase led to Summer-hill, where we may inspect the 
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Farming-Socicty’s Repository: “ the high reputation and 
celebrity” of this society, as Mr. Curwen, an expe- 
rienced agriculturist, very justly remarks, “ are the best 
evidence of the benefits derived to the country from its 
“ The establishment at Summer-hill,” con- 
tinues this gentleman, “ is on an extensive plan for all 
kinds of (agricultural) improvements; among which is 
a manufactory for the most approved species of farming 
implements, which are here sold at reduced prices to 
practical persons. The society has an experimental 
farm, about five miles from Dublin, at Bailynasloe, where 
it has a handsome house, with a most commodious 
yard for the reception of prize cattle. The meetings in 
the spring are held in Dublin—in the autumn at Bally- 
nasloe. 

“ The premiums annually distributed bythe society ara 
very numerous; and uid from its funds is also extended 
to the different provincial socicties; by which means, 
though much distributed, cach becomes identified with 
the agriculture of the whole country, while the parent 
establishment is enabled to direct its attention to those 
practices which are of the most important consideration, 

“The Farming Society has an allowance from the 
state of £5000 a year, and an annual subscription is 
paid by the members in aid of the funds—The Right 
on. John Foster is the president; Mr. Wynne, and 
many other experienced and spirited agriculturists, form 
the committee—As a point of union, connecting the 
landed gentry with men of science and practical know- 
ledge, it cannot fail of producing important results, and. 
extensively diffusing a spirit for improvement.” 

Gardiner’s-street and the western portion of Gloucester- 
strect conduct from Summer-bilt to the parochial church 
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of St. Thomas, exhibiting only an unfinished front in 
the approach by this avenue. It is situated in Marl 
borough-street; where is also commenced the metropo- 
Titan Roman-catholic chapel, whose front, consisting 
of a noble Doric portico, with its entablature and pedi- 
ment, is to be in imitation of the temple of Theseus at 
Athens. The columns of the portico will be six in 
number, fluted, and without bases, standing on a flight 
of steps, projecting 10 feet from the three principal en- 
trances; and figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, will 
surmount the pediment. The side-fronts are to have 
each centrical recesses for entrances, faced by colon- 
nades, and crowned by emblematic figures like the por= 
tico, while the interior will possess an air of grandeur 
correspondent with the external decorations. The cost 
of this structure, defrayed by subscriptions from the 
Roman-catholic body in Dublin, is estimated at £50,000. 
‘The Roman-catholics have nine other chapels in 
different parts of the city, besides 13 friaries and 
nunneries, with $2 male and female schools, educat- 
ing (frequently supporting) in the aggregate 5000 scho- 
Jars, at an annual expense of about £6000. Dublin is 
divided by their clergy into nine parochial districts, by 
the respective inhabitants of which one or more of these 
schools are maintained; every protestant parish has 
likewise its school: and it were well if the spirit of rivalry 
‘between the two great religious classes were confined to 
these humble but useful works of charity, in which they 
are spiritedly emulated by the various dissenting cou- 
gregations.—Waterford House is in Marlborough-street, 
remarkable as the first private edifice (of modern date) 
in Dublin entirely built with stone. 

At the end of Marlborough-street, Lower Abbey- 
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street runs nearly east and west: in the laticr is the 
Lorset Institution, opened by the Duchess of Dorset 
in 1816, for the employment of poor female children in 
manufacturing straw-plait, and for the relief of indus- 
trious but distressed females in general, throughout the 
metropolis.—* Another department receives and gives 
out work to poar room-keepers, unknown to the persons 
who send it. .This procurcs employment for many pco- 
ple who could not otherwise obtain it, os the public 
institution is pledged for the safety, neatness, and punc- 
tual return of the work. Thus also many respectable 
Females are enabled to maintain themselves, whose reduced 
circumstances require such means of support, but whose 
pride would prevent their publicly secking it.”* 

Traversing Lower Abbcy-strect to the eastward, the 
crescent of buildings called Beresford-place is before 
us, extending in rear of one other of those magnificent 
piles, for which Dublin is so justly famed. This is the 
Custom-house, which, Sir Richard Hoare observes, 
“ visited from the opposite side of the river, has a very 
striking effect; and this fine building, combined with 








¥ Whitelaw and Walsh's History, vol. 11, p.798.——-This, and 
similar traits of delicate consideratis s0 peculiarly 

many of the eburitable institutions in Dublin, Jn 
ttle allownnce is gencraliy made by the more opulent, 
for the feelings of the distressed female, whe, having teen betier 
days, couceives an almost inconquernble repugoance to colicit or 
receive nevdle-sork, oF otler employment, from the hands of thore 
to whom she is personally kaown, aud more particularly, pethups, 
from auch as the ties of relationship or former intimacy had sceus- 
tomed herto consider but as her natural equals, In Dublin, by means 
‘of the Dorset Institution, she readily procures the employment her 
necessities may require, without the violation of that privacy, which 
‘the honourable, though enuscless shame attaching to unmerited want, 
hes, in her views, readered sacred, 
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the numerous shipping immediately adjoining it, re- 
minded me strongly of those subjects which the painter 
Carnaletti selected at Venice for his pencil.” 

“The Custom-bouse,” says Mr. Malton, “is the 
most costly, and, excepting the Exchange, the most 
highly decorated building in the city: whether taken in 
the general effect, or minutely considered, its appear- 
ance is magnificent, and, on the whole, it is acknow- 
ledged the most sumptuous edifice, erected for such @ 
use, in Europe. 

« Thewhole buildingis insulated, exhibiting four deco- 
rated fronts to view, answering almost directly to the four 
cardinal points of the compass. The form is an oblong 
quadrangle, 375 feet long by 205 fect deep. Within 
are two courts, east and west, divided from each other 
by the centre pile, which, 133 fect broad, extends the 
whole depth, from north to youth, It is jointly the 
house of customs end of excise; and, besides all the 
offices appropriated thereto, contains apartments or 
dewlling-houses for the chief commissioners. The north 
and south are the principal fronts; the cast and west, 
excepting only the returns of the wings at the extremi- 
ties are large warehouses. The whole is decorated with 
columns and ornaments of the Doric order, with some 
innovations, in a bold and good style. 

“Over the portico, in the centre, is a handsome 
cupola, on exactly the same plan as those beautiful 
cupolas at Greenwich Hospital, near London; but of 
somewhat less dimensions, and differing a little in the 
decorations of the clevation; the dome, 26 feet in dia- 
meter, is quite plain, covered with copper; on the top 
of which, on a circular pedestal, is a statute of Hope,” 

This statue, it must, we think, be granted by all iopartial ob- 
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resting on her anchor, 12 feet high, and 113 feet from 
the ground. On the attic story, over the four pillars of 
the portico, are statues of Neptune, Plenty, Industry, 
and Mercury. In the tympan of the pediment, in alto- 
relievo, is represented the friendly union of Britannia 
with Hibernia, with the good consequences resulting to 
Ireland: they are placed in the centre, on a car of shell, 
embracing each other. Neptune, on the right, is driv~ 
ing away, with his trident, Famine and Despair; onthe 
left are sea gods, sounding their shcils; and a fleet of 
ships at a distance, approaching full sail, to which Hi- 
bernia is pointing. ‘The frieze of the entablature, over 
the portico, is omamented with oxes’ heads entire, with 
festuons from one to the other, supposed to be of their 
hides. On the key-stones of the arches of entrance, and 
others corresponding, in all 16, are allegorically re+ 
presented as many rivers of Ireland, under male heads, 
excepting one, a female, in the centre of the north front, 
representing the river Anna Liffey; all decorated with 
what is peculiar to them, or their banks, and executed 
in a very bold, superior style. 

“ The north front differs considerably from the 
south; it has a portico of four columns, in the centre, 
but no pediment. On the entablature, over each co- 
Junmn, are statues, representing Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America; in the general effect it is not at all compara- 
ble with the south, but is seen to great advantage from 
the noble semicircular area before it. The courts are 
plain; the whole, with great part of the north, and both 
the cast and west fronts, are built of native mountain 


servers, is preposterously large in proportion to the dome which 
susteins it, 
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stone; but the whole of the south front, and all the de- 
corative parts of the three others, are of Portland.” 

Convenience, as Sir Richard Hoare observes, scems to 
have been as much consulted in the interior of this edifice, 
as grandeur of design in the exterior. ‘Che Long Room 
(which, by a species of practical bull, was erected 70 fect 
square) is a superb apartment, ornamented with two Tan- 
gcs of Composite colamns, supporting an arched ceiling. 
« The trial and board rooms, situated on the north front, 
are also very handsome apartments; particularly the 
former, being adorned with columns, and otherwise much 
ornamented. To these, and other public offices in the 
north range, is access by a very elegant staircase, much 
admired for its light appearance and novel construction 5 
the ascent is, on either side, to a half-landing, by steps 
fixed in the wall in the ordinary manner; but from the 
middle of the halftanding rises the return-flight to the 
landing place, appearing between the landings without 
support, with a railing on each side. The steps of this 
flight are sustained by their being very thick, and laid 
on each other in arch joints, forming a semi-clliptical 
arch, from one landing to the other.” 

In addition to a wet dock, contiguous to the Custom- 
house, onits eastern side, which covers two acres (Eng- 
lish) nearly, with capacious and substantial warebouses 
attached, two new docks, with stores, are in progress; but 
these, like many other extensive undertakings in Ireland, 
have been very appropriately styled “ precautionary ac- 
commodations;” the trade of Dublin by no means, at the 
present moment, requiring them.—Near the Custom- 
house, on the North Strand, the Sunday and Daily 
School for the parishes of St. Mary, St. George, and St. 
‘Thomas, is open to all religious persuasions, and receives 
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340 children of both sexes, of whom 100 are annually 
clothed. 

From the Custom-house, a westward direction along 
the quay brings us to the foot of Carlisle Bridge, pre- 
viously noticed, leading from which is the most spacious 
and regular street in Dublin, called Sackville-strect. 
The new Post-office, the foundation of which was laid 
by Lord Whitworth in 1815, is situated on the west 
side of this street, and adds much to its gencral appear- 
ance of magnificence. It is a grand edifice, mainly 
constructed of mountain stone ; but the noble portico, $0 
feet in length, which ornaments the centre, is of Port- 
land. Statues of Hibernia, Mercury, and Fidelity, 
surmount the pediment, whose tympanum bears the royal 
arms in alto-relievo: the whole building is 223 feet long, 
by 150 deep. The cost was estimated at £50,000, 

The Dublin mails are ten in number, and leave the 
Post-office at cight o'clock every evening, as do the 
London, The coaches are extremely well constructed, 
being equal, if not superior, to those on the English es- 
tablishment. They carry two guards each, and have 
occasionally a trooper or two besides as an escort, in the 
case of their road lying through disturbed districts; the 
panncls of such as are considered most liable to be 
attacked, are of sheet iron or copper.—Precautions all 
these, which, as they are still continued, speak volumes 
as to the supposed existing state of the country. 

The Nelson Pillar stands centrically in Sackville- 
street, contiguous to the Post-office, It is, in our 
opinion, a most unsightly column, aud a huge deformity 
in the grand area to which it might have been made a 
conspicuous ornament. It canbe reconciled to no order; 
bur this, had it any pretensions to originality or taste- 
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fulness of design, might have been forgiven; it is how- 
ever an ulmost shapeless mass of native black stone 
and granite, surmounted with a statue of the hero to 
whose memory it was erected. Many have remarked, 
with justice, that its situation alsois ill-chosen. On the 
Hillof Howth, its ponderous proportions would have better 
harmonized with the scenery surrounding it; there, 
it would have looked in majesty upon the clement 
which the genius of Nelson commanded; and there it 
would have afforded the noblest of land-marks to our 
seamen, at the same time-that it stimulated them to yet 
more heroic ardour in the service of their country. 

The Dublin Institution is also in Sackville-street, 
and consists of a library for perusal on the spot, a col- 
lection of books for circulation among the members, 
a lecture-room, &c. A feature which distinguishes it 
from the Dublin Library Society, before mentioned, is 
the want, as was purposely intended, 2/ a room for 
general conversation ; the occasional heat and acrimony 
of which in the news-room of the sister institution were 
lamented by many of its members, and the present 
society formed expressly with a view to avoid them, 
The Dublin Institution prospers, its members amounting 
to not less than 600. 

Nothing farther deserving of notice occurs in the 
parish of St. Thomas, with the account of which we close 
our parochial perambulations: its population, in 1814, 
enumerated 13,766; its houses, 1680. 


EXCURSION VI. 


Through the Environs of Dublin, by the Circular Road; 
continued, by Clontarf, to the Peninsula of Howth. 


AS, previously to quitting the shelter afforded, in all 
weathers, by numerous cofice-houses, confectioners’, &c. 
in every principal strect of the metropolis, the tourist 
may be interested in knowing the characteristics of the 
climate, and gencral aspect of the sky, of Dublin, we 
shall preface the present Excursion with a few brief 
remarks upon this subject. 

The atmosphere of Dublin, in common with that of 
Ircland in general, is humid to a degree that usually 
renders an umbrella the first requisite of the stranger on 
his arrival. The lower parts of the city, lying on a flat 
plain, great part of which has been reclaimed from the 
sea, are also subject to fogs, sometimes of extraordinary 
density ; white the elevated streets north of the river are, 
perhaps, at the same time in ‘he perfect possession of 
their usual elastic and pure air, wafted by healthful 
breezes from the ocean or the adjacent mountains, On 
these occasions, to a person standing at the northern 
verge of Dublin, a great part of the place appears 
obliterated by the almost palpable mist; the figure of 
Nelson on his lofty pillar, and the dome of the Custom~ 
house, alone mecting the eye, ‘and seeming to float upon 
the surface. Eahualations even of a dangerous narure, 
suspending all business, and rendering the streets impas- 
sable in broad day by their obscurity, have more than 
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once visited the city; when the vapour has been seen 
bursting from the ground, like steam from a boiling caul- 
dron.* But these, besides being extremely rare, are 
seldom of long continuance, owing to the almost con= 
stant current of air, either from east to west, or from 
west to east, along the acclivity of the mountains, and 
parallel to the direction of the river. Westerly winds 
are by far the most frequent in Dublin. 

If, however, the density of the atmosphere in this 
city have become the subject of frequent remark, its pe- 
culiar clearness at times is not less deserving of notice; 
the summits of the mountains in Louth, Down, and 
Armagh, some of which are 60 English miles’ distance, 
being occasionally distinctly visible from the vicinity. 
The conical tops of the Welsh mountains, also, are some- 
times discernible, even from the low margin of the bay 
when, their bases being bencath the horizon, they pre- 
sent the appearance of a cluster of abrupt and lofty 
istands. But this uncommon atmospheric transparency 
is almost an unerring indication of the speedy recurrence 
of rain, 

Floods, occasioned by sudden and violent, or by long- 
continued rains, are not unfrequent, particularly in the 
low grounds of the Liberty; where, in 1744, the poor 
were entirely dislodged from their cellars, and the 
bridges on all the rivers and streams running into the 





© Mc. Welah records 2 remarkable phenomenon of this nature, 
es having taken place @ few years back ia Townshend.street ond 
College Green, Here a dense white vapour was observed to irnue 
iu Bakes and curling wreaths from the pavement: it rose but a few 
feet abore the surface, and then formed small but opeque lakes in 
different directions: in the vicinity of these, the air was perceptibly 
colder than in other places, from the absorption of the ealuric uf the 
‘Aimegphere. 








es 
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Bay of Dublin carried away by the torrents. In Decem- 
ber, 1801, above 36 hours’ rain swelled the Liffey to 
an extraordinary height, inundating the city, and de- 
stroying many of the bridges. As a proof of the general 
mildness of the frosts, in comparison with those of Lun- 
don, it has been observed that skaiting is an amusement 
rarely enjoyed by the citizens; while, on the other hand, 
the Aeat in summer seldom exceeds 38 degrees of the 
thermometer. A climate so generally temperate, it might 
be inferred, must be productive of unusual salubrity in 
the inhabitants ;* and that the contrary is the melancholy 
fact, among the poorcr orders at least, is 10 be attributed 
solely to the superabundant population, and to the filth 
and low living which extreme poverty engenders, and 
of which disease is but the natural consequence. 
Entering the Circular Road by the south-eastern ter- 
mination of Leeson-street, and commencing our tour of 
the city in a westerly direction, we speedily reach 
Torto-Bello; where, on the bank of the Grand Canal, are 
the extensive barracks for cavalry, covering 27 acres of 
ground, including two spacious courts, which commu- 
nicate with each other, through the renge of buildings, 
byacentrat gate. From these barracks, Mr. Windham 
Sadler, son to Mr. James Sadier, ascended in a balloon, 
on the 22nd of July, 1817, and, by bold and judicious 
management, succeeded in reaching the opposite coast 
of Anglesea, at the distance of two miles and a half 
:outh from Holyhead, in six hours; thus effecting what 
s0 many had previously attempted in vain to accomplish, 


‘© “There be few sickly persons,” says Boate, “aud Ireland's 
healthfulness doth further appear by this particular—that several 
diseases very comuion in other countries are bere very rare, and 
partly eltogether unkuow: 
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At Porto-Bello there is also an excellent hotel,* and the 
new basin for supplying the south-eastern parts of the 
city with water from the Grand Canal. This spacious 
Teservoir was opencd in September, 1812, and is laid 
down with gravelled walks and shrubberies, with a 
view to render it @ public promenade, like the City 
Basin, 

‘The new House of Correction, a short distance farther 
on our left, is intended as a substitute for the very poor 
and inadequate building so called in Jumes-street. [tis a 
massive pile, erected at the expense of £28,000, occu- 
pying an acre and a half of ground, and has much of the 
air of that appropriate gloom, which corresponds with 
the purposes for which itis erected. Before the main 
body of the edifice is the keeper's lodge, standing in 
advance like the outworks of a fortress; at its angles 
are projecting turrets, calculated to command the walls 
as bastions do the curtains of a fortification; and, when 
provided with centinels, as is designed, all attempts at 
escape will be effectually prevented. Over the entrance 
is a shield of the city arms, three blazing castles, with 
the motto, 

‘Obedientia Civiam Urbis felicitas; 


and on the front of the main building, the equally ap- 
propriate inscription, 
™ Ceane to do Bvil, and learn todo Well.” 

Young vagrants, of both sexes, distinctly lodged and 
classed, will be confined in this building, and employed 
in various departments of industry. It is intended to 
contain, if necessary, 400 persons. 

* Where the cana! pessage-boats stop, by which travellers, with 
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Crossing the main cut of the Grand Canal below St. 
James's parish, (after passing Dolphin’s Barn,) and then 
slightly diverging froma our line of road to the right, we 
enter the suburb distinguished by the name of Kilmain- 
ham, but which is in point of fact the county-town, con- 
taining the gaol (previously noticed) for the county of 
Dublin. The latter is a large and well-built erection, on 
an elevated and commanding site; but a material defect 
is its constraction of lime-stone, in consequence of which 
the cells, particularly those on the lower story, are often 
damp in wet weather. It affords every facility for the 
complete classification of prisoners for debt, for petty fe- 
lonies, and for crimes of a darker complexion; as well as 
for the employment of numbers in industrious pursuits 
within the walls;—the two grand desiderata in most 
prisons. Much good is said to have resulted here 
from the humane and well-known exertions of Mr. 
Pole. . 

The Richmond Barracks, (before mentioned,) at Golden 
Bridge, near this town, consist of two fronts, with exten~ 
sive courts, connected m a right line by alight and clegant 
building, 300 yards in length; the later having a portal 
in its centre, by which a communication is obtained be- 
tween two other spacious areas. The portal is crowned 
with a cupola and spire. These barracks are forinfantry, 
and were erected, as well as the cavalry barracks at Porto- 
Bello, to supply the place of those temporary accom- 
modations of the same kind, in the city, the use of 
which has been discontinued. In the vicinity of these 
buildings, some springs of mineral water were acci- 


whom time is not an object, may obtain a very pleasant couveyaper, 
in two deys, to Shannon Barbour from Dulin, The distance thus 
performed is 69 miles, 
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dentally discovered a few years since ; when, in conse- 
quence of the miraculous qualities attributed to thein, 
immense. crowds were attracted hither. They are still 
frequented by many classes of the citizens. 

Re-entering the Circular Road, the great cemetery for 
the Dublin poor, called the Hospital Fields, lies on our 
right; where is 2 monument, erected, according to 
tradition, over the Irish king Brian Boromhe, who fell 
at the battle of Clontarf. From this burial-ground, 
more particularly, subjects for dissection are said to be 
nightly procured for the surgeons, with a facility un~ 
known in countries where feelings of reverence for the 
repose of the dead are stronger than in Ireland. For, 
“ though there is no country,” says Mr. Walsh, “ where 
the sick are attended with more disinterested zeal and 
affection by their friends, the memory of the deceased 
cherished with more tender regard, or the souls of the 
dead prayed for with mure fervent devotion ; yet there 
is noric where the inanimate body is looked upon with 
more philosophic indifference. After it is consigned to 
the earth with the ceremonies of pious respect, it is in 
general a subject of no farther concern.”—Individual 
instances to the contrary, of which we have been in- 
formed, are, doubtless, no objections to the general 
accuracy of this remark, 

Near {sland Bridge, at which spot we arrive on the 
south bank of the Liffey, is St. John’s Well, greatly 
resorted to by the lower orders on the eve of its patron 
saint, for the purpose of drinking the waters, which are 
supposed to possess efficacy to cure all manner of diseases 
on that day. Tents are pitched, and many festivities 
observed on the occasion, in lieu of the old custom of 
lighting bonfires, (acclic, it is thought, of the pagan fire- 
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worship, or Baal-tinné,) which was very properly inter- 
dicted by the magistrates of Dublin. But in many country 
places in Ireland, the bonfire is stil) religiously conti- 
need on this festival, accompanied with several absurd 
and superstitious ceremonics, such as forcing children 
and various useful animals through the flames, to pre- 
serve them.from every possible malady throughout the 
ensuing year, &c. St. Jobn’s Eve was in former ages 
kept as u high festival throughout the island.* 

There is a salmon fishery at Island Bridge, which is 
rented for €200 per annum, and which, during the 
year of 1816, produced 1762 fish, weighing from five to 
Solbs. cach. The salmon here taken are in greater ¢s- 
teem among the inhabitants of Dublin, than those 
caught in the other Irish rivers, so universally prolific 
of the species; but this arises, probably, frum their 
superior freshness alone, those brought from the Barrow, 


* Amore pleasing cnstom, still observed on St, James's day, ie 
notieed by Mr. Waluh, On this festival, he observes, the “ populace 
repair in reat aunbers to St. James's church-yard, when they 
garvish und decurate the graves, being persuaded that prayers are 
offered upon that day by his Holiness thePope, for the souls of all those 
who are there buried Some of these decorations strongly indicate 
the affectionate attachment of the Irish t0 the memory of the dead, 
‘They form effizies or iunges of all the persons who have heen buried 
iu the aume grave, or represent them by shirts or shifts unde of 
paper, of a sizo proportioned to the age of the persons, These are. 
Jaid on or hnng round the place where they are buried; and a 
mother iy frequently seu sitting on a grave surrounded hy these 
rude figures of her deceused children, with whom she is holding a 
communication, to which strong affection, and an ardent imagi 
nation, give a reality unknown perhaps elsewhere,” Besides there 
feasts aud that of St. Patrick, Holy Eve, or the Eve of All Saints, 
is also stifl generally observed in the eapital, and throngliout Tre 
land, with many of those superstitious rites so aduirably described 
in Burns's well-known poem of * Hallow E’en,” 
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Suir, and Shannon, on the rvofs* of the mail-coaches 
from Ross, Waterford, Limerick, and Cork, being con- 
sidered by many to excel them in quality. 

Phoenix Park preseuts itself to our notice, immedi- 
ately on crossing the Liffey, by Sarah Bridge, which has 
been described. The stone wall now bounding the 
park on this side of the river, very considerably cir- 
cumscribes its ancient line of extent; which not only 
included the high road on the northern, but a large tract 
‘on the southern bank, in which were comprehended the 
site and demesne of the Royal Hospital of Kilmainham, 
Forming part of the lands auciently attached to the 
priory at that place, the Phenix manor wus surrendered 
to Henry VILL. at the Dissolution ; and, though re-granted 
to the priory by Queen Mary, reverted to the crown 
shortly after her death, when Elizabeth, her successor, 
formed the idea of making it a deer-park; a design 
not fully exccuted, however, till the reign of Charles If. 
The celebrated Lord Chesterfieid, during bis lieute- 
nancy, may be said to have put the finishing hand to the 
grounds, though various public buildings, and other 
improvements, have been subsequently added. 

‘The park is now cutered by a grand gate, lately 
erected, from the city; and is still not less than seven 
English miles in circumference. From its extent, it 
naturally comprises a great variety of surface and of 
scenery: and, indped, in these respects, it will not suffer 
by comparison with any other in Europe. It presents the 
most agreeable undulations of bili and dale, sufficiently 








© In large boxes, capable of containing 2 owt, of Gish each, called 
Tuperials, These are fined witk lead, that the sulmon way be kept 
cool, aud the sides furmned with wire, to permit a constunt ingrew of 
air, By them, the fith are conveyed ty Dublia f.vun 20 1030 hours 
after they are taken out of the water. 
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diversified with wood and water; and its prospects froni 
various points are eminently beautiful. We might par- 
ticularly specify that comprehending the Liffey, as it 
flows beneath the elegant arch of Sarah Bridge; the rich 
country beyond, embellished with country-seats, and 
the Grand Canal, mavked in its course by rows of 
elms; the city on the east; and the soft blue contour of 
the Wicklow Mountains along the horizon: besides 
which, there are several picturesque interior views, 
together with miniature lakes, romantic glens, retired 
walks, Icading to ¢ allcys green, dingle, and bushy del 
in the wild wood,’ and hawthorn groves, in spring loaded 
with blossoms which fill the air with fragrance. The 
Fifteen Acres, as it is called, is the only open level 
‘space that can with propriety be termed a plain: this, 
being divested of trees, is uscd to exercise the troops in 
garrison; and was formerly much noted, and it is so in 
a degree at present, as the sput where disputes of honour 
were commonly adjusted. 

The Vice-regai Lodge, or summer retreat of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, stands at a short distance frum the 
principal road through the park, to which it forms a 
tolerable architectural ornament. Though originally a 
plain brick building, successive improvements by Lord 
Hardwicke, the Duke of Richmond, and Lord Whit- 
worth, have now rendered it a befitting residence for the 
viceroy: to Lord Whitworth it is more especially in- 
dvbted for its north front, ormamented with an fonic 
portico and pediment, with which the whole fagade 
has latterly been made tv correspond. There are aiso 
houses for the ranger and principal secretary, but they 
are unworthy of particular notice. 

The Royal Infirmary is on the right, the Wellington 
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Testimonial on the left, of this road, as we enter from. 
the city. The former we shall first describe. 

The Royal Infirmary, or Soldiers’ Hospital, exbibits a 
handsome front of granite stone, composed of a centre, 
surmounted by a cupola and clock, and two retarning 
wings, cach 90 feet in depth. Placed on a yet more 
clevated site than the Roya! Hospital of Kilmainham, it 
commands a pleasing prospect of the valley, and wind- 
ings of the Lifley, which intervene; together with exten- 
sive views of the park, and a highly embellished country. 
‘The salubrity of such a situation is unquestionable; and 
this circumstance, added to the excellence of the plan 
of the edifice, are powerful recommendations of its 
wility as a military hospital. 

The first stone of the building was laid in the presence. 
of the Duke of Rutland, on the 17th of August, 1786; 
and, buing completed in 1478S, it was in the latter year 
visited by the celebrated philanthropist, Howard, who is 
suid to have expressed his unqualified approbation of the 
general design, The wards, 13 in number, are ilistin- 
gaished as medical and surgical; the hall which occur 
pies the centre uf the building, and at presert sorves fur 
a chapel, separating the former from the latter, The 
new fever hospital stands in rear of the intirmary,- per 
fectly detached, and ona sufficientiy airy site. A plot 
of ground, including the platform on which the building 
sténds, hus been walled off from the park, and is allotted 
to the use of the convalescents; it descends rapidly to # 
valley, through which flows a lively stream, saargincd 
by a gravelled waik, and imparting to the whole scene 
an air of neatness, cheerfulness, and comfnt. In a 
distant angle of this plot, some of the Giicers of te 
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house have small gardens: and here is a range of build- 
ings containing the laundry, the prison wards for sick 
deserters, &c. lunatic cells, medical-board stores, with 
the charnel or dead house. 

The Wellington Testimonial is as yet unfinished: we 
shall therefore subjoin Mr. Walsh’s account of it as it is 
tobe. Mr. Ws description is that of the model from 
a design by Smirke, now in the hall of the Dublin 
Society’s House, being the one selected from a great 
number, by the committee who conduct the work for the 
numerous subscribers. “On the summit plutform of a 
flight of steps, of an ascent so steep, and a construction so 
uncouth, that they seem made to prohibit, instead of to 
invite the spectator to ascend them, a pedestal is erected 
of the simplest square form, in the die of which, on the 
four sides, are es many panncels, having figures in basso- 
relievo, emblematical of the principal victories won by 
the Duke. . Before the centre of what is intended for 
the principal front is a narrow pedestal insulated, and 
resting partly on the steps and partly on the platform. 
This pedestal supports an equestrian statue of the hero. 
From the platform, a massive obelisk rises, truncated, 
and of thick avd heavy proportions. On the four 
facades of the obelisk are inscribed the names of all the 
victories gained by the Duke of Wellington, from his 
first career in India to the battle of Waterloo. The 
whole structure is toe of plain mountain granite, 
without any other decoration whatever. The dimen- 
sions as follow: base, formed by the lowest step, 120 
fect on each side, or in circuit 480 fect-—Perpendicular 
section of steps, 20 feet.—Subplinth of pedestal on the 
op of steps, 60 feet sqifare by 10 feet high.—Pedestal, 36 
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feet square by 24 fect high —Obelisk, 28 feet square at 
the base, and 150 feet high, diminishing in the propor- 
tion of one inch in every foot—Total height of the 
monument, 205 feet—A public monument at once 
magnificent and beautiful, (continues Mr. Walsh) rich 
and appropriate in its decorations, yet striking and im- 
pressive in its general effect, is, it must be confessed, 
not easy to invent or construct. If the ancients are our su- 
preme masters in any art or science, it isin architecture: 
the more we deviate from the specimens left by them, 
the more we run into absurdity and deformity. Now, 
the obelisk is not classical for a triumphal trophy. If it 
be! admissible, it must belong to the funereal order, 
ranking with the pyramid and such mausolea. It origi- 
nated in Egypt, where it was also used as a gnomon to 
mark the meridian. Obelisks are already numerous 
, enough in Ircland, The figure, simple as it is, betrays 
a great poverty of invention. The model seems to have 
been borrowed from those little obelisks made of spar, 
the common ornaments of chimney-pieces, which the 
monument in question resembles in every thing but size 
and polish. But the obelisk form is not the only ob- 
jection to the Wellington Testimonial. Its base, composed 
of an inclined plane of inconvenient steps, is abrapt 
and unsightly. ‘The pedestal, with the basso-relievos, 
though the least exceptional part, resembles a huge 
tomab-stone, to which a min-r pedestal is attached, 
like an excrescence, on which is placed the eques- 
trian statue, that eontrives to conceal the figures 
sculptured on ihe front entablature, whilst the shaft 
of the obelisk is remarkably clumsy. Judging there~ 
fore from the model, the tout engemble produces an effect 
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singularly heavy, bald, and frigid.”—With all possible 
deference to the author of these opinions, we must, 
however, remark that, judging from our own view of the 
model, htis animadversions appear somewhat too severe: 
the obelisk form may nat have been that best suited to 
the intended testimonial, but we cannot but consider the 
effect of the pillar, so far as completed, imposing. The 
steps, however, by which an ascent to the pillar is ob- 
tained, do not harmonize with the gencral effect, chiefly 
because, on account of their inconvenient height, which 
a due regard to proportion rendcred uccessary, recourse 
has been had to rounding and sloping, in order to facili- 
tate the spectator’s rise. The site, forming the highest 
ground in the park, is that formerly occupied by the Sax 
Jute Battery, and was given by the Board of Ordnance to 
the Wellington Committce with a view to the erection of 
this trophy. Jn rear, stand the remains of another fore 
tress, called the Star Fort; with the citadel, a polygon of 
considerable diameter, and, as the work of the Duke 
of Wharton, when Lord-Lieutenant, sometimes called 
Wharton's Folly. It is said that the eecentrie viccroy in= 
tended this as a retreat from the disturbances he appre- 
hensed in Dublin, in consequence of an attack upon 
King William’s statue, in Cotlege-green, shortly after his 
arrival; but his fears proving groundless, the design was 
never completed. ‘There is another eration of this na- 
ture within the purk, called ibe powder mazezine, which 
is a regular square fort, built in 1738. It-has ‘demi- 
bastions at the angles, a dry ditch, and draw-bridge: in 















the centre wre the magazines for ammunition, well 
secured against accidental fire, and bomb-proof; in 
evidence of which, no casualty bas happened since their 
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construction. The fort occupies two acres and 33 
perches of ground, and is fortified by 10 24-pounders: 
as a farther security, and to contain barracks for troops, 
which before were drawn from Chapei-lvod, an addi- 
tional wiangular work was constructed in 1801.’ 

The Hibernian School, stands near the south-western 
angle of the park, and commands an extensive and cheer 
fal view. It was founded in consequence of a petition 
t his Majesty, presented, in 1769, from the then 
Lord Primate, and the most distinguished among the 
nobility, gentry, and clergy of Ireland, stating that 
“upon the death of non-commissioned officers and 
private men in the army of the said kingdom, &c. 
great numbers of children ad been jeft destitute of all 
means of subsistence ; that a subscription had been set 
on foot in the ycar 1764, for raising a fund to support 
the establishment of au bospital, in order to preserve 
children left in such circumstances from popery, beggary, 
and idleness; that the subscribers had received great 
encouragement from parliament and ‘the public: and 
said petitioners prayed, that his Majesty would be gra- 
ciously pleased by letters patent under the ‘great seal of 
the said kingdom of frelanid, to incorporate said peti- 
tioners, and other subscribers to the said charitable 
institution.” The Hibernian Society was thereupon, 
incorporated “ for maintaining, educating, and appren- 
ticing the orphans and children of soldiers in Ire- 
land, for ever;” and “in order move effectually to 
promote the ends of the institution, his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to grant a new charter to the society, 
Gin 1808) by which they are empowered to place in the 
regular army as private soldiers, in such corps as from 
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time to time his Majesty shall please to appoint, but 
with their own free consent, the orphans and children 
of soldiers in Ireland for ever.” The school consists of 
a centre, connected by subordinate buildings with wings, 
forming altogether a plain front of rubble-stone, plastered 
and dashed on the exterior, the length of which is 300 
feet: there are besides a detached dining-ball, infir- 
mary, and chapel. The latter is usually attended by 
the vice-regal family, when resident at the lodge. To 
the school a farm of about 19 acres is attached, 
cultured by a certain number of the boys, with the 
assistance of a gardener and two labourers; and which, 
without requiring such a degree of attention from the 
scholars, as to deprive them of the hours devoted to in- 
struction in useful learning, as well as in some branches 
‘of trade, produces to the institution a profit of £500 
annually. The female children are employed in works 
suitable to their sex; their course of education is similar 
to that of the boys; and both, when ofa proper age, are 
apprenticed to various trades, or as servants, &c.: but 
of late years,a martial spirit has been sedulously cul- 
tivated among the male pupils, although their parents 
almost universally prefer their being put out to some 
trade, that may enable them to acquire a future main- 
tenance, to their embarking in the profession of a 
soldier, 

The Phenix Pillar, which stands in the centre of au 
area where four great avenues meet, and from which 
there are entrances to the vice-regal lodge and those of 
the chief and under secretaries, was erected by Lord 
Chesterfield, during bis lieutenancy. Its height is 30 

‘e feet, including the phonix at the summit; the column 
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of the Corinthian order, fluted, and highly ornamented, 
On the east and west sides of the pedestal are the fol- 


lowing inscriptions: 


(CIVIVM OSLECTAMERTO 
CAMPVAE RVDEM ET INCVETV# 
ORmaRt IvssIT 
PHILIPPYS STANHOPE, 


‘cCoMss DR CHUST#RFISLD 
PROREX, 





PHILIPPS BTANNOPE, COMES. 
DB CHESTERFIELD, PRORSX, 


It is somewhat singular, that the imaginary bird, 
from which the park is generally sepposed to derive 
its appellation, and in allusion to which this column 
was undoubtedly erected, bears no relation to the name 
of the manor, from which it is actually called. ‘This, in 
the Irish tongue, was Fiona-uisge, signifying clear or 
fair water, and which, being pronounced Finnishé, so 
nearly resembled, in the English articulation, the word 
Pheonix, that it either obtained that name from the first 
English setticrs, or was by them speedily corrupted into 
it. ‘The ‘fair water’ was a chalybeate spring, which 
still exists in a glen near the grand entrance to the 
vice-regul lodge, and has been frequented from time im- 
memorial for its imputed salubrity. “ Itremained, how- 
ever,in a rude and exposed state till the year 1800, when 
in consequence of some supposed cures it had effected, it 
immediately acquired celebrity, and was much fre- 
quented. About five years after, it was enclosed, and it 
is now among the romantic objects of the park. tis 
approached by a gradual descent through a planted 
avenue. The spar is covered by a small structure of 
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Portland stone, on which sits a colossal eagle, as the 
emblem of longevity. This appropriate ornament was 
erected by Lord Whitworth. Belind the spring, under 
the brow of the bill, 1s a rustic dome, with seats round 
it for the accommodation of those who frequent the 
spa; inthe back of which is an cntablature (a tablet) 
with the following inscription: 





This seat, 

Given hy her Grace, 
Cuanvorre Decuess oF Rrcwwoxn, 
For the Health aud Comfurt 
Of the Lubnbitauts 
Of Dublin,—Angust 19, 1813. 


The Duke of Richmond and Lord Whitworth used 
this spa with much benvtit, and their example has been 
followed by the citizens of Dublin. In the summer 
nearly 1000 persons frequent it every week. ‘The 
price for the season is five shillings, and for a single 
tumbler one penny.” 

Quitting the Phenix Park at its north-eastern boun- 
dary, and again entering the Circular Road, we 
pass the Femate Orphan House on our left, an ex- 
cellent institution, originating in 1790 in the benevo- 
lent exertions of two ladies, Mrs, Ed. Tighe, and Mrs, 
Ch. Este. The commencement was of course huvsble; 
but these amiable women had almost immediately the 
heartfelt satisfaction to see a noble institution rise from 
their limited establishment, supported by liberal 
subscriptions, and by grants from parliament: by the 
assistance of the latter, a detached chapel has also been 
recently erected. ‘The situation of the house is airy 

© Me, Walsh, IF. 1396, 
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and healthy, having in front an area planted with trees 
and shrubs, and in the rear «large garden. The pre- 
sent number of the children is 160. 

We now cross the branch of the Royal Canal, which 
communicates with the spacious harbour adjoining 
Brunswick-street. This canal boasts a noble aqueduct 
over the great north-western road, which is inscribed : 


Fostee Aavspocr. 
‘Serus in costum redeas diague per ora, Sc, 


An intended compliment to the Right Hon. John 
Foster; but, by an unlucky position of the name and the 
inscription, the words ‘ serus in cclum redeas’ are 
addressed to the aqueduct. Like the Grand Canal, 
which flows round the southern half of the city as this 
does the northern, it ig on a large scale; being 42 feet 
wide at the surface, 24 at the bottom, and having locks 
and a depth of water calculated for boats of from 40 
to 50 tons burden. Its object was a still-water navi- 
gation from the capital to the same noble river, the 
Shannon; but as the Grand Canal was directed towards 
the middle und lower parts of it, so this was pointed 
towards its source, more particularly with a view to the 
beds of coal and iron found in that vicinity: the ex- 
pected profits of the collieries and iron-works, however, 
have failed, the produce being undersold by that of 
Cumberland, The canal was completed, (in conse- 
quence of the company having stopped payment after 
carrying it as tar as Coolnshay, about six miles from 
Mullingar,) at the expense of government, in 1817; the 
latter conducting it about 24 miles iarther to Tarmon- 
bury ontheShannon. The incapacity or mismanagement 
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of the ‘ Undertakers’ was sufficiently evident in 1796; 
when the grant of £66,000 from parliament, in ad- 
dition to the £134,000 subscription of the Company, 
with other large sunts borrowed, were expended on a 
line of 15 miles frém Dublin to Kilcock! But this 
onily affords another proof, that Ircland is not qualified 
to carry on great national undertakings by private 
companies. ‘ The experience of ages,’ it has been ob- 
served, ‘ has qualified English financiers, in private life, 
to manage the concerns of a company in a national 
work; and the English character of prudence, thrift, 
and regularity, so opposite to the Irish, sanguine, ven- 
turous, and extravagant, in pecuniary affairs, would 
alone draw a distinction between the two countries in 
the mode of conducting public works.” 

The other branch of this canal which enters the capi- 
tal, falls into the spacious docks north of the Liffey, and 
communicates with that river by sea-locks, capable of ad- 
mitting ships of 150 tons burden. From the point where 
the two branches unite, the canal passes near Lucdn 
and Leixlip; crosses the Rye Water, a stream tributary 
to the Liffey, on an aqueduct of one arch, supporting 
a vast bank of earth, on me summit of which the canal 
and track-ways pass, at an elevation of near 100 feet 
above the river; visits Carton, Maynooth, and Kilcock; 
crosses the Boyne on a plain, but elegant aqueduct of 
three arches; passes near Kinnegad, (to which a 
lateral branch of two and « half English smiles is in- 
tended;) circles round Mullingar; and from Coolnahay, 
8 little farther, is carried to the Shannon as before men~ 
tioned. It has been urged by some, that had the line 
of this canal been more northerly at its commencement, 
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many difficulties and much expense might have been 
avoided, particularly the cost of the acqueduct over the 
Rye Water, which alone amounted to £30,000; and we 
cannot altogether deem this opinion unfounded: yet the 
difficulties encountered, and by persevering energy sub- 
dued, by the company, certainly entitled them to some 
praise. Near Dublin the cut was through a solid Jime- 
stone rock, about 30 feet below the surface, for the 
distance of a mile and a half; a similar obstacle opposed 
its progress near Mullingar; and in the vicinity of the 
Boyne, and many other parts, the canals and trackways 
are supported, for miles together, on the summit of an 
embankment raised 20 fect above the adjacent country, 
in order to preserve the level. For some time after 
this grand work was completed, the difficulty of paying 
interest on the money raised for. that purpose, drove 
the directors to the expedient of levying tolls so high, 
83 to operate as a severe check upon the degree of 
commerce, that else would undoubtedly have been 
sooner brought into play through the facilities afforded 
by so noble an inland navigation, Under the manage- 
ment of the present company, we understand that this 
canal is considered an improving concern. 

Ere reaching the road, branching from the circular, 
which leads to Howth, we shall have passed two other 
of those charitable institutions, in which Dublin is seen 
so conspicuously to abound; these are the Dublia Fe- 
male Penitentiary, and the Asylum for Old Men in 
Russell-place: they are both excellent as to their general 
plan and conduct. Aldborough-house, at the junction 
of these roads, is now known as the Feinsiglian Esta- 
blishment, where instruction is given in that well-known 
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Proffessor’s system of artificial memory. Our road may 
be that Jeading towards Ballybough Bridge, where is the 
Jews’ Cemetery, a piece of ground inctosed with a high 
wall, and planted with shrubs and trees: it is much 
Jarger than the population of that sect, which has much 
dwindled, would seem to require, did they not adhere 
strictly to the precepts of their rabbins, who teach that it 
is not lawful to disturb the repose of the dead, by open 
ing the same grave twice. Here appear a few tomb- 
stones, inscribed with Hebrew characters; and they were 
formerly much more numerous, until stolen to be cc 
yerted into hearth-stones, and to other purposes; the 
people of the neighbourhood not appearing to consider 
it any species of sacrilege to plunder the grave uf a Jew, 
though they should be very scrupulous in violating th 
of aChristian. A curidus uucedoie of this vature is told, 
A Jew paying 2 visit a short time ago to a Chi 
friend in the vicinity of Ballybough Bridge, found him 
in the act of repaiting bis house. Examining the im- 
provements, he perceived near the fire-place a stone, 
with a Hebrew inscription, intimating to the astonished 
Israclite, that the body of his father was buried in the 
chimney! In 1746, the Jews of Dublin amounted only 
to about 200 individuals; and they at present consist 
ouly of two familics, not including a dozen persons.* 
‘The drive from Annesly Bridge, (over which, we 
should inform the reader, is the morc direct road,) leads 
by. the edge of the bay, and commands a most interest~ 
ing view of its extensive surface, with the noble pier 























 Aningular contrast in this respect is afforded by the city of Am 
sterdam, the population of which does not much exceed that of 
Dublin, yet includes nut less them 40,000 people of this persuasion, 
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terminated by the light-house, the city, and the moun- 
tains of Dublin and Wicklow; at points presenting 
scenes of enchanting beauty. Marino, the seat af Lord 
Charlemont, is here sweetly situated, at about a mile’s 
distance from Dublin. The Casino, a beautiful little 
temple, built by Sir William Chambers, from a design 
of his late lordship, stands naked and simple in the 
middle of an open lawn; and contrasts with Rosamond’s 
Lower, erected at the upper extremity of 2 Ia 
dark sequestered retreat, embosomed with tr 
stained glass, fretted mouldings, and pointed ornaments 
of the latter giving us pure a model of the Gothic, as is 
aflorded by the former of the Italian style. This beautifut 
demesne, the trequent resort of the citizens of Dublin, 
to whom it is freely thrown open by its liberal proprie- 
tor, contains much that will charm the traveller of taste, 
while it may mingle a pleasing melancholy with the 
recollections of the patriot. For this was the favourite 
residence of the great and good individual, who drew 
copiously from his stores of classic taste in its embellish- 
ment, not merely from a love of the arts, but from a 
sense of duty as a citizen, who was bound to cultivate 
the interests of the country that gave him birth. “1 was 
sensible,” said this excellent man, “ that it was my indis- 
pensable duty to live in Irctand, and I determined by 
some means or other to attach inyself to my native land ; 
and principally with this view I began those improve- 
ments at Marino, as without some attractive cmployment, 
F doubted whether I should have resolution to become a 
resident.” Would that many would follow the example 
of this nobleman; and, by decorating their country with 
such tasteful abodes, and residing on the spot marked 
VOL. I. s 
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with their improvements, confer an obligation on their 
native soil, and diffuse a perfume also round their own 
memories, each as lasting as the native loveliness of their 
‘emerald isle,’ and the gratitude of its warm-hearted 
inhabitants! His present lordship, it is but justness to 
state, is one of those estimable men of exalted rank, 
whose public and private conduct may be said to enno- 
dle their nobility; but his highest praise still is, that be 
makes it his first aim to tread in the steps of his enlight- 
ened predecessor. 

The late Lord Charlemont, of whom some slight 
account is here duc, was one of the most accomplished 
persons of his time, and as amiable, patriotic, and truly 
honest a man, as perhaps ever adorned any age or coun- 
try. He was born at Dublin, on the 18th of March, 
1728, After a domestic education by private tutors, 
he spent some years in travelling, particularly in Italy, 
where he met with and patronized Sir William Cham- 
bers; and, on his return to Ireland, planned Marino, 
an edifice by which he materially contributed to the 
spread of that architectural taste, which now so proudly 
distinguishes the Irish capital. In 1763, he was 
advanced to the dignity of an Earl, in consequence of 
his mild but spirited exertions for restoring tranquillity 
to a disturbed district in the north of ireland—a service 
which he effected without the loss.of a single life: he 
accepted the proposed honour, however, solely on the 
condition that the advancement of his rank should 
in no way be expected to influence his parliamen- 
tary conduct. In 1768, he married the very amiable 
and accomplished Miss Hickman, daugbter of Richard 
Hickman, of County Clare, esq, by whom he had 
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the present Earl, and other children. As President 
of the Volunteer Convention, in 1786, his lordship 
equally distinguished himself by his firmness, modera- 
tion, and doyalty ; as Commandant of the Lemster Army, 
he had previously devoted his whole time and mind to 
the general prosperity and usefuluess of this most re- 
spectable body of men; restraining, by his unbounded 
influence, (jn such veneration was he held) every thing 
like intemperate ebullition, whenever the disposition to 
it had purtially appeared, and directing almost the en- 
tire body of the association to sentiments of loyalty for 
their king, united with a manly and firm devotion to the 
Tights and just claims of their country. When many of 
these troops afterwards degenerated into fuctions dema- 
gogucs, and greatly contributed to the acceleration of the 
rebellion of 1798, it was a sufficient exculpation of Lord 
Charlemont, that his voice, which had so long operated 
as a pacific charm, had lost all influence over them, 
‘Waving now nearly 18 years, in his parliamentary ca- 
pacity, established the legislative independence of his 
country, he did not live to see the extinguishment of 
that independence, chiefly through the unhappy troubles 
by which the island had been recently convulsed, but 
died on the 4th of August, 1799, at Charlemont-house, 
Dublin; and his remains were conveyed to the family 
vault in the ancient cathcdral of Armagh. He com+ 
posed this simple and modest epitaph for himself: 


“ Here lies the Body of 
James, Eutl of Charlemont, 
a sincere, zealous, and active friend 
to hia Country, 
Let his posterity imitate him in that alone, 
‘and forget 
‘His manifold Errore.” 
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Being iatimate with all the cclebrated men of his time, 
there arc still some living who remember how long his 
‘scat at Marino was the temple of taste, science, and 
hospitality. 

The village of Clontarf is rendered conspicuous by 
its Charter School, the dome of which is a prominent 
object: it is the great resort of bathers from the north 
side of the city. Its rear is intersected by pretty roads, 
called green lancs, laid out with neat villas for the ac- 
commodation of company in the summer months. Once 
accelebrated fishing town, a particular spot was called 
The Sheds, from the number of wooden huts erected there 
for the purpose of drying fish; and Clontarf is yet 
famous for its mine, and still more so for the memora- 
Dle battle fought here between the Irish und the Danes, 
on Good Friday, in the year 10145 in which the latter 
were defcated, and 

 Brien—the glory and grace of his age,” 
fell, but in the arms of victory, This closing achieve- 
anent of the veteran monarch, whose “ hand was bent on 
war, but whose heart was for the peace of Erin,” has 
been already more than once alluded to in these pages; 
and various are the spots in the island which, in one 
way or other, associate themselves with the memory of 
this illustrious chieftain and prince, to have produced 
whom were glory enough for ancient Ireland. For 
though we are perfectly aware, that many ate our 
highly to be respected opponents in opinion not only as 
to this hero, but in relation to many facts and circum- 
stances attaching to the aucient history of the Island; 
yet we can but remember, in regard to Brien, (as we 
think there is the sanction of sufficient probability to 
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believe) that, in war, victory pursued his path; in peace, 
the arts embellished his repose; and that property 
respected, oppression punished, religion venerated, 
inaysion crushed, literature encouraged, and Jaw main- 
tained, were the characteristics of an a whieh itis a 
fashion with too many modern Irishmen to talk of as 
unlimitedly barbarous, but of which the historian must 
s with delight, and the monarch imay study with 
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Juuprovement, 

Brien Borombe, or Boru, as the name is commonly 
pronounced, is computed to have been born in the year 
926; and passed through the usual course of educa 
tion appropriated to the sans of the Frish kings, in which 
war, literature, and politics, formed the necessary basis 
on which te ground the instruction of the future ruler. 
His first essay in arms was in the capacity of general to 
his brother Mahon, King of North Munster, when he 
entixely routed a numerous and almost overwhelming 
body of Dunes, who had made a plundering incursion into 
the country under his protection. Soon after this vie- 
tory, an insurrection in Munster ending in the violent 
death of Mahon, Brien ascended to the vacant throne, 
and his first efforts were directed to the punislment of 
his brother’s murderers; in which be completely suc- 
ceeded, although the conspirators had called the com- 
mon enemy, the Danes, to their assistance. Becoming, 
in 96, king of both Munsters, le speedily cleared 
them from the invaders, and re-established their former 
privileges. He gave new vigour to the laws by sum- 
moning a feis, or parliament, at Cashel; caused the 
ruined churches and monasteries to be rebuilt, and 
Ue bishops and clergy to be restored to their livings, 
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His annual revenue, as King of Munster, was such as 
is calculated to give an imposing idea of the riches 
of Ireland in his time: a particular account of it is 
contained in the Leabhar na Cleart, or Book of Rights, 
which O’Halloran has translated. 

The jealousy with which Bricn was regarded by the 
other sovereigns of the island, as well as by Malachie, 
the chief monarch, of whom the others held their states 
by fealty, was equalled only by the malicious aggressions 
they made upon his territory; these at length terminated 
in the issue to which justice and reason pointed; the 
generous magnanimity of Brien was contrasted with the 
passive temporising spirit of Malachie, and the crown of 
Iveland became our hero’s, not by conquest alone, but 
at the earnest petition of the wisest and best in the nation 
for his assumption of it. From that moment, the reign 
of Brien, which may properly be said to have com- 
menced in 100], presents an assemblage of every virtue 
which can endear the heart, and every talent which 
can exalt the man. He re-vdified the theological and 
‘Tilean colleges, opened new academies, erected public 
libraries for the use of indigent students, animated timid 
merit by well grounded hopes, and patronized with 
steady zeal all professors of the liberal arts. Among 
the latter, he was particularly attached to music, and 
he himself excelled in the practice of that delightful 
science. His favourite harp, on which he is said to have 
played on the eve of the baitle so glorious to his own 
and his country’s fame, although so fatal to himself, is 
still preserved, as has been noticed, in the museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and is a fine memorial of the 
scientific and mechanical skill of the Irish artists in his 
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reign, It is an universally received tradition in the 
county of Clare, where he was born, that the beautiful 
ait—Thugamnir fein an samira lin, * We brought sum- 
mer with us,” was his favourite composition, and that 
he played it on this occasion, both in allusion to the 
time of the year in which the battle was fought, and the 
prospect of prosperity to Ireland from the anticipated 
expulsion of the Danes. The power of the Dancs was 
indced effectually broken in this engagement, and never 
afterwards revived so as to need foreign assistance to 
complete its overthrow; and happy had it been for Ire 
Jand, had her princes, after the death of Brien, improved 
the repose his victories had purchased for them, by 
treading in his fowsteps, instead of replunging their 
country into civil dissentions, and thereby hastening its 
declension to that state in which it was found by the 
English under Henry 3I., when the once highly culti- 
vated suil, and no less cultivated mind,had becn converted. 
apparently into physical and mental deserts. But the 
bright era of Irish bistory, which commenced at a 
period of which there are few authentic records, appears 
to have virtually terminated in the year $15, when the 
country was subdued by the Danish leader Turgesius; 
the gleam of national prosperity during the reign of Brien, 
‘Was as transient as the ray of sunshine, which sometimes 
bursts momently from the dark horizon, though the day 
is fast setting in andistinguishable gloom: a succession 
of stich monarchs as Brien, could alone, perhaps, have 
restored the country to the early illumination reflected on 
it by the united splendour of its arts and arms, With 
the recollections, however, of such a reign as was that 
of this monarch, and of. the sanguinary field which, at 
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the age of cighty-cight, closed his glorious career, who 
can pass through the live village of Clontarf without 
feelings of interest and respect? 


“Yong his loas shall Erin weep, 





Strains of immortalit 





The views, both coastwise and intand, as we sweep 
round the north side of the bay to Howth, are singularly 
beautiful, 

On arriving ncar Kilbarrack Church, indeed, which 
stants on the left side of the road, the appearance of the 
country, Constrasted with its richly cultivated surface 
nearer Dublin, is bare and desolate. We now traverse 
the low sandy isthmus by which the Hill of Howth is 
connected with the main land; but which, from its flat- 
ness, and hot having been hitherto discoveruble, the 
promontory has appeared an island of imposing form, 
Formed entirely of the sands which the tides of succes 
sive ages huve here collected, the isthmus is sterile to 
that degree, that no trees of any kind will grow on the 
original soil; a few patches of potatoes, forced by ma- 
nuring with sea-weed, are nearly the only signs of cul- 
tivation visible upon it. Kilbarrack Church is a not 
uninteresting ruin; and the adjoining church-yard 
being still used as a cemetery, one of the graves was 





* Gray —Itis amerted in Bapting’s first collection of theIrish Mee 
Todies, that it was this battle of Clontarf, and the death of Brien, 
which gare the sbuject to our elegant poet of the * Fatal Sisters.” 
‘This ode is given in the original Norse, with o literal Latin transla- 
tion, in Bam, Hist, Orkney Islands, 1808, 
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prettily decorated, when we visited it, with an ornament 
of fantastically wreathed osiers, about a yard in height, 
with numerous shreds of white paper attached: such 
decorations, we were informed, commonly denote that a 
young unmarricd woman is interred on the spot thus 
marked for the cye of the passenger. 

Southwards, across the bay, independent of the 
beauty of a vast surface of water constantly enlivened by 
the appearance of ships under sail, Dublin, and in the 
distance the Wicklow mountains, are seen from a parti- 
cular point to great advantage, skirting the horizon with 
the most picturesque ouiline imaginable, while villas, 
interspersed through a rich and wooded country, descend 
from them to the remote edge of the bay. The north= 
ward prospect now begins to embrace a wider range, 
bounded by the mountains of Mourne, distant 40 Irish 
miles, and including, near at hand, the rugged rock 
called Ircland’s Eye, and, at a short distance farther, the 
island of Lambay. Fronting us is the tittle fishing-town. 
of Howth, consisting of a single street running along 
the edge of the cliff, and a congregation of huts at its base ; 
and on the right, the white battlements of the venerable 
mansion of Lord Howth, called Howth Castle, emerge 
from the dark wood in which it is embosomed: the, 
estate over which it appears constructed tw reign, in= 
cludes the whole peninsula of Howth, containing 1500. 
square acres (frish,) and, without increase or diminution, 
‘has continued for more than six centuties in his iordship’s 
family, having been their residence since the arrival of the 
first adventurers from England. The name of the earliest 
of these, of this family, was Sir Armory Tristran, “ and. 
the adventures recorded of his life, and received as 
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authentic, are more extraordinary than those of any 
hero in romance. Happening to mect with Sir John de 
Courcy, who was married to his sister, in the church of 
St. Mary, at Rouen, he there made a compact with him, 
that whatever they should win in any realm, either by 
conquest or otherwise, should be divided between them. 
On the faith of this agreement, they sought adventures 
together through Normandy, France, and England, and 
finally proceeded to freland, where the first land they 
made was Howth. De Courcy was confined by illness 
to his slup, and the command devolved on Sir Armoricus, 
who having pushed to shore, was opposed by the Irish 
at the bridge of Evora, and a fierce encounter ensucd, 
in which seven sons, nephews, and uncles of Sir Armo- 
ricus were slain. The Irish were finally deteated, and 
the land and title of Howth were allotted to him as his 
share of the conquest. The bridge of Evora, where 
this battle is said to have been fought, crosses 1 moun- 
tain stream, which falls into the sea on the north side 
of Howth, nearly opposite the west end of Ireland’s 
Eye. 1n clearing out the foundation for the new parish 
church, erected a few years ago near this spot, a quan- 
tity of bones were discovered scattered over an extensive 
space: and, in the neighbourhood, an antique anvil, 
with bridic bits and other part» of horse harness. It is 
conjectured, with some probability, that the armourers’ 
forge was erected on this spot, where the kmghts were 
accuutred preparatory to the battle, Sir Amoricus, 
after a variety of other perilous and wild adventures in 
Ireland, was surrounded by superior tirce in Con- 
naught. His knights were inclined to avail themselves 
of their horses, and save themselves by flight; but their 
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leader, dismounting, drew his sword, and kissing the 
cross of it, thrust it into his horsé’s side: his example 
was followed. by all the knights except two, who were 
sent to a neighbouring hill, to be spectators of the ap- 
proaching combat. The Normans were cut off, not a 
man escaping besides the two who afterwards testified 
the circumstances of the heroic transaction. Some time 
after, the original family name of Tristram was changed 
to St. Lawrence, for the following reason :——One of them 
commanded un army near Clontarf, against the common 
invaders, the Danes. The battle was fought on St. 
‘Lawrence’s day, and he made a vow to the Saint, com- 
mon in those times, that if he were victorious he would 
assume his name, and entail it upon his posterity. The 
Danes were defeated, and bis vow was religiously pre- 
served." Another romantic circumstance is related of 
this family, The celebrated Grana Uille, or Grace 
O'Malley, was noted for her piratical depsedations in 
the reign of Elizabeth: Returning on a certain time 
from England, where she had paid a visit to the queen, 
she landed at Howth, and procecded to the castle. It 
was the hour of dinner, und the gates were shut. 
Shocked at an exclusion so repugnant to her notions of 
Irish hospitality, she immediately proceeded to the 
shore, where the young lord was at nurse, and seizing 
the child, embarked with him, and sailed to Connaught, 
where her own castle stood. After some time, huwever, 
she restored the child, with the express stipulation that 
the gates should be always thrown open when the fa 
mily went to dinner, a practict which is observed at 
this day.” 





+ Whitelaw ond Walsh, II. 1256, 
+ Clogher's M.S, quoted by Lodge, III. 180. 
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The castle is a long battlemented structure, flanked 
by square towers at each extremity, and approached by 
a large flight of steps, which are modern. A spacious Lall 
extends along the whole front of the building, ornament 
ed within by the weapons and armour of ancient days, 
und, among the rest, is the identical two-handed sword 
with which Sir Armoricus Tristram, the first English 
proprietor already mentioned, defeated the Dancs. Ja 
a chamber, to which a flight of steps leads from the 
hall, is a painting said to represent the abreption 
of the young Lord Howth. A female is mounted ea 
a white horse, receiving a child from a peasant; above, 
the sky secms to open, and a figure iy represented 
looking down on the group below, ‘The picture how- 
ever, appears to allude to some other subject, though the 
tradition of the castle refers it to this. $n this rvom ix 
a bed in which William III. slept, and which is pro- 
served exactly as it then was, in remembrance of that 
circumstance. In the saloon are some good portraits; 
among others, a full-length of Dean Swift in his robes, 
with the “ Draper’s Letters” in his hand; the figure of 
Wood is crouching beside him, and his halfpence are 
scattered about: the hangings of this apartment remain us 
they were first placed upwards of a century ago, and 
their appearance is such as to corroborate this rather 
curions fact. Over a door-way to a range of offices, 
connected with the west end of the castle, is a curious 
inscription, containing the initials of Christopher, the 
twentieth Lord of Howth, usually called the Bld Lord, 
and of Elenor Piunket, whom he married; their arms are. 
impaled on a shictd in the centre, with the motte of 
the Howth family, and the date, 1364. The original 
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castle of Howth, now a ruin, is situated on another part 
of the domain. 

In a meadow adjacent to the castle, to the south- 
east, may be seen a large Cromleck, or Druidical Altar,” 
consisting of a ponderous mass of unbewn rock, 14 feet 
long, 12 broad, and G thick, resting in an inclined po- 
sition upon vast shapeless masses of the same material, 
The position of the upper stone was originally more 
horizontal than at present, one of the supporters having 
broken with its weight, and thus occasioned it to rest 
with one edge upon the ground; but the superincumbent 
amass, in all these curious relics of antiquity, many of 
which exist in Ireland, is more or less inclined,t and 
the stones of which they are composed are universally 
unmarked with the impression of any implement. 
Though gencrally attributed to the Druids, Sir James 
Ware is disposed to refer their origin to a yet more re- 
mote period than that at which they flourished, deducing 
them from the practice of the patriarchs, who were 
commanded to employ no tools in the construction of 
their simple altars, How such immense fragments 
should have been disposed in an artificial form, at an 
age when we are taught to believe that the powers de- 
rived from mechanics were unknown, must ever remain 
» subject for astonishment: the conjecture is at the 
least ingenious in regard to this monument, as it rests 
in a hollow, that the perpendicular stones were sunk in 


Called by the natives of Howth, Fin's Quoit, in altasion to 
the supposed derivation of its position—the foree of Fia MI'Combl (oF 
Fingal) °s arm, when enzaged on that spot with a Dane, 

+ Acircumstance in which the word cromleck, literally meaning 
4 crooked or bending atone, originated, 

VOL. I. Tr 
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pits under the principal mass as it lay on the ground, 
and that the earth being afterwards dug away, it was lett 
supported on these rade pillars. 

The town of Howth is inhabited by a singularly hardy 
and healthy race of men, generally above the common 
height, who, until very lately, were noted smugglers, 
and several of the fathers and grandfathers of the 
present race, are frankly stated by them to have died of 
wounds received in the pursuit of that illicit calling. 
Tu one encounter of this kind, it is narrated, a Howth 
man who had fallen, was found to have owed his death 
to the lodgment of a sleeve-button in his heurt; a reve 
nue-officer, whose ammunition was expended, having 
Joaded his pistol with this extraordinary bullet. 

The remains of the venerable Abbey or College 
of Howth occupy a romantic site, on the cliff over- 
hanging the sea. Though its history is nearly buried 
in obscurity, it is generally supposed to have been 
built by Sihtric, a Danish prince, in 1038. The ruins 
ure enclosed in an area of 189 fect by 168, defended 
on the north and cast sides by a rampart, and on 
the opposite by a deep moat, the usual appendage of 
ancient religious edifices, being constructed cither for 
their protection, or as courts whither the tenants of 
the clergy resorted for justice. The area is now a 
church-yard. The church contains a curious monument 
for Christopher, the thirteenth Lord Howth, erected in 
1430; and an inscription ‘To the Memory of Aan 
Flin,’ which includes the following lines: 


A friend that loved thy earthly form when here, 
Erects this stone to dast he held most dear; 
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Thy happy geniua oft his soa) revi 
Nor sorrow felt he till of thee deprie'd: 
Peace tu thy gentle shade, and endless rest 
‘To thy fair soul, now unmbered with the blest! 
‘Yet toke these tears—mortality’s relief, 
And, till I ehere thy joy, forgive my grief: 
These little rites—a stone, a verse—receive, 
"Tis all a fotber, all w friend can give, 

Deceased Septenaber 18, 1705, 

Aged near 21 years. 












Mr. Lawrence Flin, bookseller in Limerick, who 
composed this epitaph, was # native of Howth, where 
his family are possessed of two houses on insulated 
spots in the centre of Lord’s Howth’s property, sup- 
‘posed to be reservations made to their ancestors, and 
held as a tenure coeva! with that of the family of Tris- 
tram. His remains are deposited near those of his 
beloved daughter. The belfry of this edifice is ascended 
by stairs on the outside to the roof, Several of the 
vaults have at different times been made repositories 
for smuggled goods, which have been repeatedly disin 
terred by the proper authorities. 

‘The ruins on the south side of the enclosure, consist * 
of the remains of a hall, kitchen, and seven cells. 
Some of the latter have been thatched, and now afford 
shelter to poor families. Howth Castle contains the 
bells anciently belonging to the abbey, they having 
been found on a recent search made for them in the 
former structure, when the metal was wanted for cast- 
ing a bell for the new church of Howth—a neat edifice. 
A tradition thar these bells were yet in existence in the 
castle, led to their discovery in a remote apartment; but 
as they were deemed too curious, from their inscriptions 
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in old Roman characters, to be melted down, they were 
retained by Lord Howth, and a new bell provided for 
the church, Thgy are three in number; and a farther 
tradition states, that they were cast in Italy, and pre- 
sented to the abbey immediately after its foundation, 
which was upwards of a century before the arrival of 
the English. 

Howth, in the Irish M.SS. is known by the name, 
once doubtless most appropriate, of Bin Eider, or the 
Cliff of the Eagle, It is seven mites distant from Dub- 
lin. A neat Roman-catholic chapel has been recently 
erected in the town, 

Just below the eminence on which stand the ruins of 
the Abbey. the , 11> form ng the new Harbour of Howth 
extend in a direction towards Ireland’s Eye, and, as 
forming « national work of great magnitude, though of 
comparatively guestionable utility, they merit the par- 
ticular attention of the tourist, The want of security 
in Dublin Bay has long been felt as no common misfor- 
‘tune, and the sacrifices of lives and property, from 
this circumstance, have been annually very great. The 
yound between Ireland’s Eye and Howth, seemed to 
possess inuny natural advantages for an harbour that 
should remedy some important defects in the bay; 
together with disadvantages which, in that warmth which 
has been remarked in the prosecution of other novel 
works in this country, appear to have been overlooked 
ordisregarded. In order properly to appreciate both the 
former and the latter, the situation of this sound should 
be clearly understood. The eastern entrance, about 
half a mile in width, lies between two ledges of rocks, 
which advance to it on either side, the one from Howth, . 
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the other from the south-eastern point of the island. 
From the north-west peint of the island runs a similar 
ledge, leasing between it and the sand-bank under 
Howth a like entrance; and upon these foundations, 
thus grandly laid by nature, it was proposed in one of 
the plans presented tw erect the piers, leaving the pas- 
sugi’s as atready formed, and simply marking the limits 
of the masonry by beacons, while the whole sound be= 
tween the island and the peninsula would have formed 
a single capacious basin. Had this plan been carried 
into elect, the contiguity of the sound to the open sea, 
its great depth at low water, its pure bottom for a very 
sufficient extent, its natural enclosures, and the vicinity 
of a hitkstream from Howth, so situated that it might at 
a trifling expense be conveyed into boats and the holds 
cf small vessels, alt presented so many recommenda- 
tions of this harbour, that nothing perkaps could coun- 
terbalance them, except the circumstance, that it must * 
still have been difficult of access in storms—precisely 
the occasions on which its services were most wanted, 
on account of Dublin harbour being placed in the like 
predicament, by the bar across its entrance at low water, 
But the plan actually adopted, besides retaining this 
chjection, (which, indeed, it was impossible to obviate) 
includes others which, upon the more enlarged but not 
more expensive scheme, would undoubtedly have been 
less apparent. The deepest and best anchorage the 
sound affords, is left without the pier; one third of the 
spuce within is dry at halfebb, and two thirds at low 
water; at the latter time, the deepest part near cle en-, 
trance, is only 12 feet; and it consequently denies ad 
mission to most of the foreign ships trading to Dublin, 
TS 
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as they usual draw from 19 to 16 feet of water. Add 
to this, that the bottom is rocky—and then, that this 
magnificently constructed harbour should have become 
in efiect little more than a packet-station for the Holy- 
head mails to and from Dublin, will not appear ex- 
tremely surprising. To the packet-business, certainly, 
the work has proved eminently useful, saving these 
vessels the time which, unless the wind was west, used 
generally to be sacrificed to the labour of working out 
of the bay; while if the wind blew fresh from the east or 
north-east, or from the north at neap tides, they could 
not sail at all, Now it is true, they can be regularly 
dispatched at a fixed bour every night, with any wind, 
and in weather when it would be impossible to quit the 
Pigeon-house dock.* 

The harbour, as constructed, consists of a pier run- 
ning out from Howth upon the eastern ledge of rocks 
to the distance of 1505 feet, a return from it in a north- 
west direction of 990 feet, (at the end of which is a 
handsome light-house,) and a westward pier of the 
length of 2020 fect, which runs from the shore to 
meet the return, but leaves a space of 300 feet for an 
entrance. The eastward pier is 38 feet high, 200 fect 


© Wenterly winds blow, on ua arerage, for eight months in the 
yeer. Bote notices this circumstance, and ina manner shewing 
that the art of uavigating packerrigged vessels, with any wind 
when once at sea, was uxkoow, is time, “ Conunonly,”” be ob- 
serves, “ there iv no need of a wind to be wafted over to England, 
where, ou the contrary, those who out of England will come oyer 
uto Freland, very ordivorily are constrained to waste two or three 
‘weeks, and sometimes five or siz weeks; yea, it Lath fallen out so 
miore than once, that in tno whole months there hath not heen 80 
muck east wind as to carry ships out of England into Trelund,”-— 
Nat, Hist. p. 6. 
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wide at the base, and 85 at high-water mark; and the 
westward 36 feet high, 170 feet wide at the base, and 80 
at high-water mark; their surfaces form spacious roads, 
and along their edges run parapet welts: the area on- 
closed within these vast masses of masonry is 52 English 
acres. Rude fragments of rock, which were conducted 
by railways down the steep promontory above, form the 
bases of the interior of the wall, but the foundation of 
the fronts of mountain granite consists of blocks of red 
grit-sione, brought from the quarries of Runcorn in 
Cheshire. Diving-bells were necessarily employed in 
placing the first massive stones at so great a depth be- 
low the surface of the water. The cost is said to have 
been little less than £700,000. 

Treland’s Eye, and Lambay, farther north, are small 
islands to which repeated allusion has been made in 
this volume. The former lies about one mile from the 
north side of the Hill of Howth, is nearly half a mile 
in length, and considerably more than a mile in cir 
cumference. On it are still tobe seen the ruins of a 
church, said to have belonged to an abbey founded hese 
by St. Nessan towards the end of the sixth century, 
in which the saint passed his lifc in devotional exercises, 
and where the venerated book of the Four Gospels, 
called the ‘ Garland of Howth’ was preserved—‘ that 
book,’ says Archbishop Allen, in his Liber Niger, 
“ held in so much esteem and veneration, that good men 
scarcely dare take an oath upon it, for fear of the judg- 
ments of God being immediately shewn on those who 
should forswear themselves.” This islet is an appen- 
duge to the estate of Lord Howth, and is particularly 
marked by an immense fragment of great altitude at its 
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eastern extremity, which appears to have been rent 
from the main cliff by some violent convulsion of nature. 
It affords pasturage to cattle, which tradition says were 
formerly driven to it by a causeway extending across to 
Howth. itis noted for a fine breed of yoshawks, which 
build among its rocks; and presents a singularity to the 
botanist in the garden rose (rosa villosa) growing wild 
‘on various parts of its surfs 
Lambay rises into a considerable ridge about two 
miles from the coast, aud is trom three to four miles in 
circumference. It has a castle, built by John Chaltener 
in the reign of Edward VI., and yet io good repair. Jn 
the reign of Elizabeth, the island was granted to Arch- 
bishop Usher, from whose representatives it was pur 
chased by the Talbots of Malahide; and in the latter 
family it still continues, the castle being their usual 
residence for some months during summer; and its libe> 
zal proprietor is one other of those enlightened Irish 
gentry, who in the most emphatic sense may be said to 
* deserve well of their country” The archbishop resided 
on the island for some time, and composed here several 
of his works. It contains cight resident families, and 
is very generally susceptible of cultivation. Among its 
natural productions may be enumerated an abundance 
of rabbits, ses-pics, and puffins: the Cornish chough 
(corvas graculus) with red bill and shanks, also fre- 
quents this island. Porphyry is so abundant that the 
whole substratum is thought to be composed of it. * 
‘On leaving the town of Howth, the traveller may as- 
cend the road: which leads over the hill, and enjoy from 
it anew and interesting prospect of the islands, town, har- 
bour, suins, and a martelio tower, below ; or he may visit, 
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af some distance beneath, the singular precipice called 
Puck's Rock, appearing to have been insulated by some 
convulsion, which, also cleaving it nearly in two, left 
in it the present deep perpendicular fissure. Few have 
courage to venture into this chasm, but from boats an 
imaginary colossal figure is often viewed on the face of 
the rock, near the summit, recorded in a legendary tale 
to be an evil spirit, who, venturing in days of yore to 
assail the holy St. Nessan in his retreat at Ireland’s Eye, 
was struck by the saint on the forehead with the sacred 
© Garland of Howth’ (which by good luck he was 
employed in reading) and by the force of the blow 
transmitted to the opposite coast, where the rock split 
with the weight of the gigantic figure he bad assumed, 
and he was left secured in the fissure. in the course 
of centuries, he has by his struggles nearly succeeded 
in disengaging his body and arms, though one leg 
still remains firmly wedged in its place of confinement, 
The limestone found in great abundance on this part 
of the coast, is in many places very curiously imbedded 
with fossil shells. Not far distant, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, on a steep cliff, stands the old 
light-house, now discontinued; and the new road lately 
made from hence leads to the southern point of the prox 
montory, where a second light-house was erected some 
years back, the site of which, says Mr. Walsh, “ is 
rendered interesting by a traditionary anecdote. It is a 
small promontory, nearly detached from the main by a 
steep cavity. The little peninsula thus formed, from its 
constant and bright verdure was called the Green Baillé, 
which in Irish’signified a town, or enclosed habitation. 
Here, it is said, a temnant of the Danish army retired 
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atter the battlc of Clontarf, insulated the promontory, and 
defended theinselves till they were carried off in their 
vessels. It is certain that the excavation had all the 
appearance of an artificial fowse, betore the ancient 
marks were obliterated by the road, and the works of 
the present light-house constructed upon it.”* 

Stiew Martin, a conical eminence near the centre of 
the peninsula, bus a large cairo on its summit, and 
near its base the ruins of a very ancient church, or 
oratory, dedicated to St. Fenton, On Carric-mor, an 
eminence of less magnitude just beneath, a signal-post 
has been erected, to communicate with the pigeon-house 
‘on the opposite side of the bay. From Sz. Fenton’s 
Oratory, 4 narrow road leads down the hill, ul] ir meets 
the main road near Kilbarrack Church; and by this, if 
he thinks proper, having noticed every thing worthy of 
observation that has occurred in the course of this Ex- 

* eursion, the traveller may return with us to Dublin. 


As remarks have reached us relative to some obser- 
vations occurring in the present volume, which have 
appeared to tavour particular opinions in religion and 
politics, notwithstanding the disavowal ot atl party bias 
made in cur introductory chapter, we may perhaps be 
permitted to offer a few words in explanation of the line 
of conduct, which in this respect we have thought it 
right to pursue. The moder situation of Ireland bas 


© Vol, II. p. 1266, 
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so grown out of its past religious and political relations, 
and the state of the country at the present moment 
exhibits so many features, for which it is impossible to 
account without reference to these subjects, (the very 
mention of which we would for our own parts have 
gladly proscribed) that writer is placed in no common 
difficulties, who has undertaken a work of this nature, 
with a view to rendering it of a character superior to # 
Mere matter-of-fact detail, but whose first wish at the 
same time is to avoid giving offence to readers of any 
class in the country attempted to be described. To 
succeed in both these objects, it appeared primarily 
necessary to generalize our remarks of this kind, when 
called for; but in aiming at this, we are aware that, in a 
few instances, we have been misapprehended in conse- 
quence of that very aim. Our statements have been 
too general in those instances; want of room, in a work 
whose limits are circumscribed, as well as adherence to 
the system mentioned, preventing the detail of such 
exceptions to general statements, as were perhaps ne- 
cessury to be particularised in order to the perfect 
elucidation of our design, With this candid and ready 
ayowal, we trust our Irish readcrs will be satisfied; ac- 
companying it as we do with the assurance, that we 
shall feel the experience afford by the past, a monitory 
caution for the future. At the same time we must be 
permitted to observe, that the remarks alluded to, as 
forwarded from the other side of the Channel, in one 
instance originated in a simple typographical error; and 
in another, having been led to the exposition, for mere 
argument’s sake, of the opinions entertained by a party 
in religion, the same want of room just complained uf, 
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while st operated to the exclusion of our own sctiments, 
induced the application of those party opinions to us! 
who, we are pioud to say, are of no party—but that 
which, mecluding as we think the wisest and the best of 
men, respicts the religious and political nghts of all, and 
am an especial manner desires the union of all on the 
broad basis of religious and political equality. The 
passages alluded to will be particulansed, and corrected, 
an the Errata which it will be necessary to appcnd to 
the concluding volume for the Province of Lemster. 
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